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XII. 


FIFTH  BRANCH   (  Vermes)  continued. 

WORIMS    AND    THKIR    KINDRED     (CONTINUED^ 

The  most  highly  developed  worms, 
those  having  a  segmented  structure 
clearly     defined,     constitute     a    separate 

branch  compris- 
ing such  forms 
as  the  earth- 
worms, the 
leeches,  and  the 
sea  worms  (class 
Annelida). 

Of  these  the 
Earth  Worm  or 
Angle  Worm  con- 
stitutes a  famil- 
iar example. 
The  cylindrical 
body  (see  figure 
1)  is  composed 
hricm  lerrestris)  magnifled.    .-1 ,  of       numerous 


Fig.  1.    The  Eartli  Worm  (/,«"» 


View    of    ventral  surface;  ra, 


joints     or     seg- 


mouth;    .«,  set;B   arranged   in 

four  rows;  B,  internal  organs  ments,       marked 

as  seen  after  removing  vent-  externall)' by  de- 

ral  wall;  ",  moutli; '<, ganglia;  . 

c,  pharynx;  </,  psendo  hjemal  pressions     form- 

ves3el;e,  gullet  or  ffsophagus;  jj^g      rings,      and 

/,    reproductive    organs;     ;/,  .  ,. 

crop;  A,  gizzard;.-,  segmental  internally  dl- 

intestine.  vided     by     thin 

partitions.  The  mouth  is  situated  on 
the  first  segment,  and  leads  into  the 
alimentary  canal  which  extends  the  entire 
length    of    the    body,    enlarging     in    its 


course  to  form  the  stomach.  For  a  few 
segments  on  either  side  of  the  thirtieth, 
the  earth  worm  shows  an  external 
swollen  band,  of  pinkish  color;  this  is 
known  as  the  cUtcIlum,  and  marks  the 
region  of  the  reproductive  organs.  (This 
is  shown   at  c  figure  2).      On   the  under 


Fig.  2.    ICarth- worm  (A»»i'>r(c</A' f^rrf.v//-/.v).    /I,  egg  con- 
taining two  young  (magnifled);    73,  worm 
escaping  from  egg  (magnillcd) ;  C,  adult 
worm,  natural  size;  c,  clittellum 
or    olugulum. 

siile  of  the  body  there  are  four  rows 
of  bristles  or  setae;  four  being  attached 
to  each  segment.  These  are  directed 
backward,  so  that  the  worm  in  moving 
thrusts  the  front  part  of  its  body  for- 
ward, then  holds  firmly  by    pressing    the 
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setae  against  any  fixed  support  and 
draws  the  remainder  of  its    body    along. 

These  bristles  may  be  distinctly  felt  if 
an  earth-worm  be  allowed  to  crawl  upon 
the  flesh,  or  if  it  be  drawn  between  the 
fingers  from  tail  to  head.  The  eggs  of 
the  earth-worm  are  protected  within  a 
tough  case  or  capsule.  Figure  2  shows 
such  an  egg  capsule,  and  the  worm  in 
different  stages  of  development. 

Earth-worms  are  mostly  nocturnal  or 
night-feeding  in  habit;  though  occa- 
sionally specimens  may  be  seen  by  day, 
especially  if  the  ground  be  moist. 
They  are  exceedingly  timid  creatures, 
and  even  at  night  when  taking  their 
"outing"  they  rarely  protrude  more  than 
three-quarters  of  their  length,  their  tails 
being  kept  within  the  burrows;  and  the 
least  disturbance  causes  them  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  Heat  and  dryness  are 
fatal  to  earth-worms.  Though  in  sum- 
mer they  live  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  carefully  close  the  entrance 
to  their  burrows;  and  in  the  wintertime 
the)'  descend  below  the  frost  line,  hollow- 
ing for  themselves  a  chamber  at  the  end 
of  the  burrow  within  whicii  several  of 
them  often   hibernate  in   company. 

These  worms  live  mostly  upon  decay- 
ing matter  in  the  soil,  though  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  living 
plants,  and  even  meat.  The  earthy 
matter  taken  into  their  bodies  along 
with  their  food  is  rejected  in  the  form 
of  casts,  which  may  be  observed  accu- 
mulated on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  worms  abound.  The  service 
rendered  by  earth-worms  in  thus  bring- 
ing new  materials  from  great  depths  to 
spread  upon  the  surface  is  not  general!)' 
understood.  Charles       Darwin,       who 

spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  earth- 
worms, tells  us  that  in  places  the 
material  brought  by  worms  to  the  sur- 
face    amounts     annually      to     ten      tons 


per  acre.  Besides  bringing  new  soil  to 
the  top,  the  worms  carry  down  with 
them  great  quantities  of  leaves,  and  in 
this  way  still  farther  enrich  the  soil. 
Stones  and  other  loose  objects  are  in 
time  effectually  buried  through  the  bur- 
rowing of  worms:  and  indeed,  observa- 
tion has  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  to  these  humble  workers  is  to  be 
attributed  the  preservation  of  many  ex- 
tensive ruins  and  works  of  art.* 

Leeches  constitute  a  special  order  of 
worms,  the  sucker  bearers  (order  Disco- 
pliori).  Most  gen- 
era of  leeches  are 
acquatic;  and  all 
are  addicted  to  the 
habit  of  sucking 
blood  whenever  op- 
portunity allows. 
In  the  common 
leech  of  our  Utah 
streams,  as  also  in 
the  medicinal  leech 
of  Europe  (figure 
3)  the  mouth  is 
surrounded     by    a 


I    flat  disc  or  sucker, 

and  a    similar    at- 

no- 


Fi^.  H.  The  Medicinal  Let'ch 

lliirudomedicinaiis<).  tachmeut       is 

ticed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  body. 
Our  local  leeches  vary  from  two  and  a 
fourth  to  four  inches  in  length;   they  are 


•  Charles  Darwin  says:  "When  we  behold  a  wide, 
turf  covered  expanse,  we  should  remember  that  its 
smoothness  on  which  so  much  of  its  bpauty  depends,  is 
mainly  due  to  all  the  inequalities  having  been  slowly 
leveled  by  worms.  It  is  a  marvelous  reflection  that 
the  whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over  any  rich 
expanse  has  pjissed  and  will  again  pass  every  few 
years,  through  the  bodies  of  worms.  The  plow  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
man's  inventions,  but  long  before  he  existed,  the  land 
was  in  fact  regularly  plowed  and  still  continues  to  be 
thus  plowed  by  earth  worm-'.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  have  these  lowly  organized  creatures." 
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generally  of  an  olive  green  color,  with 
reddish  markings  and  black  spots.  The 
creature  can  lengthen  and  shorten  its 
body  within  wide  limits.  Though  the 
leech  belongs  to  the  class  of  annelids  or 
segmented  worms,  no  outward  markings 
indicate  the  internal  divisions;  the  ring- 
like folds  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  bod)' 
not  corresponding  to  the  segmented 
division,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
sect a  specimen  to  demonstrate  its 
structure.  An  examination  of  figure  4 
will  aid  in  this.  The 
mouth  of  the  leech  is 
provided  with  three 
sharp  teeth,  by  which 
the  creature  is  able  to 
easily  penetrate  the  skin 
of  its  victim  (see  M 
figure  4).  Leeches  have 
long  been  used  in  surg- 
ery for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  blood  from  the 
affected  parts.  A  hun- 
gry leech  placed  upon 
Fig.  4.  Anatomy  of  the  skinsooncuts  its 
a   Leech,     m,  the  way  through  and   sucks 

mouth    with  three  •  i         lt 

»    n       n,  „     „_„  a    considerable    amount 

teetli ;      they      are 

shown  enlarged  at  of  blood,  and  this   too  in 

M.     0,  resophasus;  i  ^      ■       i 

.'an  almost  planless  man- 

,«,  stomach;    jr,  the  t- 

skin;  i,  intestine;  ner.       As      the      worms 

c,   posterior  open-    .  ^  -j  i 

,  y^,„^   yj      p        become      torpid      when 

ing;     p,    posterior  ^ 

sucker.  they  have  gorged  them- 

selves, it  is  usual  to  place  them  in 
weak  brine  after  the  operation  is  over; 
this  acts  as  an  emetic  and  makes  them 
hungry  again. 

Most  of  the  medicinal  leeches  are 
reared  in  France,  where  in  some 
swampy  parts  regular  leech  farms  are 
maintained.  To  feed  the  worms,  old 
and  worn-out  horses,  ami  cattle  of 
inferior  kinds  are  driven  into  the 
swamps,  where  they  soon  die  from  loss 
of  blood.      This  may  seem    a    crui;l    pro- 


ceeding, though  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  the  animals  so  sacrificed  probably 
suffer  but  little.  To  capture  the 
leeches,  men  wade  with  bare  feet  and 
legs  into  the  swamps  and  pick  off  the 
worms  as  fast  as  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  skin.  It  is  said  that  the  leech 
collectors  soon  become  sickly  through 
loss  of  blood,  yet  the  method  still  con- 
tinues in  practice. 

In  India  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
land  leeches  abound,  and  there  they  are 
regarded  as  a  formidable  pest.* 

Travelers  in  those  parts  say  that  they 
have  been  driven  from  the  woods  by  the 

*Sir  J.  Emerson  Tenneut  has  given  us  an  interesting 
and  a  reliable  account  of  these  pests  in  Ceylon:  "Of 
all  the  plagues,"  he  writes,  "which  beset  the  traveler 
in  the  rising  grounds  of  Ceylon,  the  most  detested  are 
the  land  leeches  (Hicmadipsa  ceylonica).  They  are  ter- 
restrial, never  visiting  ponds  or  streams.  In  size  they 
are  about  an  inch  in  length  and  as  fine  as  a  common 
knitting  needh-;  but  they  are  capable  uf  distension  till 
they  erjual  a  quill  m  thickness  and  attain  a  length  of 
two  inches.  Their  structure  is  so  flexible  that  they  can 
insinuate  themselves  through  the  meshes  of  the  finest 
stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet  and  ankles  but 
ascending  to  the  back  ami  throat,  :ind  fastening  on  the 
tenderest  parts  of  the  body.  •  *  *  In  moving,  the 
laud  leeches  have  the  power  of  fastening  one  e.xtremity 
on  the  earth,  and  raising  the  other  perpendicularly  to 
watch  (or  the  victim.  Such  is  their  vigilance  and  in- 
stinct, that  on  the  approach  of  a  jiasser-by  to  a  place 
where  they  infest,  they  may  be  seen  amongst  the  grass 
and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge  of  a  native  path,  poised 
erect  and  prepared  for  their  attack  on  man  and  horse. 
•  *    Their  size  is  so  insignificant  and  the  wound 

they  make  is  so  skillfully  punctured,  that  both  are 
generally  imperceptible,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
their  onslaught  is  the  trickling  of  the  blood,  or  a  chill 
feeling  of  the  leech  when  it  begins  to  hang  heavily  on 
the  skin  from  being  distended  with  its  repast.  Horses 
are  di  iven  wild  by  them,  and  stamp  the  ground  in  fury 
to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to  which  they  hang 
in  bloody  tassels.  The  bare  logs  of  the  palnnkin  bear- 
ers and  coolies  are  a  favorite  resort;  and  as  their  liands 
are  too  much  engaged  to  pull  lliem  off,  the  leeches 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  around  llie  ankles.  •  •  * 
Both  Marshal  and  Davy  mention  that  during  the  march 
of  troops  in  the  mountains,  when  the  Kandyans  were 
in  reliolliciii  in  IWl.H,  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the 
Madras  Sepoys,  with  the  pioneers  iind  cuolii'S,  eull'orcd 
•o  severely  fnini  this  cause  thai  numtn-rs  jierislipfl." 
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worms;  and  the  naturalist  Semper 
declares  that  a  regiment  of  English 
soldiers  was  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  literally  bloody  attacks  of  these 
leeches.  Land  leeches  are  quite  active, 
and  when  they  scent  blood  they  hasten 
toward  the  spot  with  surprising  speed. 
Figure  5  shows  their  method    of  travel. 


Fig.  5.    Land  Leeches  o£  India  traveling. 

The  Marine  Worms  belong  to  the  order 
Polychacta,  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  appendages  which  spring 
from  the  segments  of  the  body. 

Figure  6  shows  the  Aperies,  commonly 
called  X\\&Clam-worm.  As  many  as  two 
hundred    joints    have    been    counted     in 


Fig.  6.    Clarnworm,  a  marine  species  (.Neries 
ptlaglca),  two-tliirds  natural  size. 

a  single  specimen.  The  head  bears  a 
number  of  bristle-like  feelers,  called 
autenna^,  there  are  two  pairs  of  eyes, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  mouth  is  guarded 
by  two  large,  sharp  teeth,  which  are 
borne  upon  an  extensible  proboscis. 

Some  kinds  of  sea  worms  form  for 
themselves  tubes  of  calcareous  matter, 
many  individuals  living  together,  thus 
forming  a  colony,  though  each  possess- 
ing its  own  tube. 

Figure  7  represents  a  group  of 
Serpula,    as    an    example    of    this    class. 


Delicate  gill  tufts  are  seen  expanded 
about  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  tubes, 
and  a  tiny  disc  is 
borne  upon  a  fila- 
ment at  the  center; 
by  means  of  this 
the  worm  closes 
the  mouth  of  its 
tube  when  re- 
tracted. Some 
forms  of  tube  mak- 
ing worms  arrange 
bits  of  sea  weed 
around       their 


cc- 


Fig.  7.  Group  of  Si't-piiiir, 
tube-making  marine 
worms.  «,  tube;  l>,  the 
expaniled  gill  tufts;  c, 
the  operculum   or  door     houses      SO      as      tO 


with     which     the    tube     completely 
may  be  closed. 

themselves. 


hide 


Another  tube  worm,  literally  a  tube- 
builder,  is  the  Terehella  (fipure  8), 
which  does  not    secrete    the    material    of 


Fi.g  8.     A  marine  tube  building  worm  (.Terebe'la). 

its  covering  as  a  'portion  of  its  body, 
but  constructs  a  house  by  cementing 
together  grains  of  sand,  and  bits  of 
shell  and  stone.  If  such  a  worm  be 
deprived  of  its  shell,  it  immediately 
proceeds  to  make  another;  and  its  mode 
of    work    can    be    closely    watched.      As 
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before  explained,  this  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  Vermes,  including  the 
worms,  has  been  made  the  receptacle  of 
many  forms  of  doubtful  affinity.* 

An  interesting  class  of  animals  placed 
among  the  worms  for  want  of  a  better 
location,  comprises  the  Rotifers  or  wheel 
animalcules  (class  Rotifera),  which  are 
abundantly  represented  by  numerous 
species  in  the  fresh  water  and  in  the 
ocean.  They  are  r?rely  more  than  3-100 
of  an  inch  in    length,    and    consequently 


Fiy.  9.     Wheel  animalcules  or  Rotifers, 
(highly  magnified). 

can  be  observed  only  by  means  of  the 
microscope;  but  owing  to  their  trans- 
parenc)',  with  such  aid,  the  internal 
anatomy  may  be  clearly  made  out. 
Figure  !)  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  animals 
of  this  class;  and  figure  10  shows  in 
greater  detail  the  structure  of  one  of  the 
common  rotifers,  or  wheel  bearers. 


*  "Under  the  general  rlcsignation  of  Worms  natural- 
ists at  present  group  a  number  of  Metazoa,  whieh  dKTer 
considerably  among  them.selves.  and  exliibit  on  tlie  one 
hand  very  simple,  and  on  the  otlier  somewhat  complex 
plans  of  organization;  the  assemblage  is  indeed,  harilly 
anything  else  than  a  zoologiiMl  lumber  room,  from 
which,  with  the  progres.')  of  research  group  after  group 
may  be  expected  to  be  removed." 

Dallinger's  Carpenteron  the  Microscope. 


intestine;  ?»,  n;ius- 
cular     fibres;      T, 


Upon  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  the 
rotifer  bears  one  or  two 
discs  surmounted  by 
numerous  cilia  or  hair- 
like outgrowths,  which 
during  the  animal's  pe- 
riod of  activity  are 
kept  in  almost  ceaseless 
motion,  producing  the 
optical  illusion  of  re- 
volving wheels,  and 
Fig.  10.     A   Wheel-     hence  the  name   "wheel 

bearer,    or    Rolifer  . 

with      expanded     bearers     or     wheel  ani- 
wheeis.  d, ciliated     malcules;"  the  scientific 

discs;  e,  eye-spots; 

(, jaws  and  teeth;     name    "rotifers'     perpe- 
0,  alimentary  cu      trates  this  error. 

nal;     i,    inclosing  ^-r      ,  ^i, 

mass  about  the  The  rotifer  s  mouth 
canal;  «.,  tubes  ot  jg  ^  f unnel-shaped  open- 
water  vascular  .  . 
system;  c,  cloaca  mg  situated  near  the 
or  termination  of  "wheels;"  it  leads  into 
a  muscular  sac  which 
tail  with  tele-  is  provided  with  a  com- 

scopic  joints.  ,.  ,  ,  , 

plicated  set  of  teeth; 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine  are 
clearly  discernible;  and  there  are  hepa- 
tic follicles  serving  as  a  liver.  So  tiny 
though  it  be,  the  rotifer  possesses  a 
highly  complex  organization.  The  eyes 
are  readil\-  recognized  as  prominent 
spots  on  the  head.  The  tail  portion  is 
composed  of  telescopic  segments  which 
give  power  to  lengthen  or  retract  its 
body;  so  that  a  single  individual  can  as- 
sume very  varied  forms.  Rotifers  increase 
by  eggs;  and  Ehrenberg,  the  pioneer 
microscopist,  found  that  a  single  indivi- 
dual produced  sixteen  millions  of  young 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  Though 
generall)'  aquatic  in  habit,  rotifers  are 
capable  of  enduring  long  periods  of  dry- 
ness; like  other  animals  alread)' 
described  they  may  remain  for  \ears  in 
a  secniiiigh  dead  state,  and  then  resume 
activity  when  the  necessary  moisture  is 
supplied.      The  writer  has  revived  speci- 
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mens  from  mud  which  has  been  kept  in 
a  dry  state  for  over  four  }'ears. 

The       Moss     Animals     (class    Polyzoa) 
abound  on  most  sea  shores.      From  their 


Fig.  11.    A  moss  animal  or  polyzoan. 

I  FIvMra  fnlincea ) . 

branched  structure  the}'  resemble  mosses 
and  corals,  indeed  they  are  often 
gathered  and  presented  under  the  name 
of  sea-weeds  and  sea-mosses. 

Figure    11    shows    a     beautiful    form. 


B"ig.  12.     .V  pnlj-ziKin,  (.P.iimn/eWi  repens),  with  zooiils 
in  different  stages  of  expansion. 

This  Structure  is  in  reality  a  numerous 
colony  of  animals,  each  tiny  orifice 
being  the  entrance  to  a  tiny  single 
habitation.  From  these  openings,  tiny 
tentacles  and  cilia  may  be  protruded. 
By  the  aid  of  muscular  fibres  the  animal 


can  reteat  itself  fully.  Mouth  and  other 
parts  of  an  alimentary  canal  are  present. 
Figure  12  shows  another  marine'poly- 
zoan,  one  individual  being  fully  ex- 
panded, others  partly  so  and  one  entirely 
retracted.  The  zooids  or  individual 
animals  multiply  b\'  budding,  and  also 
by  eggs,  the  latter  method  producing 
free  swimming  young,  which  after^  a 
time  settle  down  to  found  fixed  colonies. 


Fig.  13.    Lamp  ahc\\{TerehraluUna  seplenlrionalis). 

A,  side  view  of  shell  attached  l?y  pen- 

duncle  to  stone;  B,  front  view 

of   one   valve. 

Though  the  pojvzoa  are  mostly  marine, 
some  fresh  water  forms  are  known. 

We  come    now  to  a  class  of  so-called 
worms    which    forms    shells    verj'    much 
like     the      shells     of 
m  o  1  1  u  s  k  s  ,      (class 
Braihiopihhi). 

From  the  general 
shape,  (see  figure  13) 
suggesting  \  the  an- 
cient flat  lamp,  some 
of  them  have  re- 
Fig,  u.   Braehipod  with   ceived    the     name    of 

upper  valve  removed      ^^^^  ^,^^.„  j  j^  g 

sliowing  arms,  one  of  ■' 

them  partly   uncoiled,    shell    is    COmpOSed    of 

separable  valves,  which,  however,  are 
never  equal,  but  each  valve  can  be 
divided  into  exactly  equal  halves,  in 
these  respects  the  brachiopods  differ 
from  the  mollusks.  The  name  brachio- 
pod  means  arm-footed,  and  is  given  on 
account  of  the  long  arm-like  organs 
which  lie  usually  coiled  (see  figure  14) 
on  either  side  of  the  mouth  cavity. 

These  can    be  but    slightly    protruded 
from    the    shell    if    at    all,    but    as    they 
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bear  the  tentacles  they  are  useful  organs 

in  the  labor  of  securing  food. 

Figure  15 
shows  the  com- 
mon To n  g u c 
Shell,  which 
bears  a  long 
penduncle  by 
which  the  crea- 
ture may  anchor 
itself  in  the 
sand.  S  o  m  e- 
times  this  ani- 
mal encloses 
the  penduncle 
in  a  sand  tube. 
Brachiopods 
have  been  nu- 
merous    in    by- 


Fig.  15.  The  Tounge  Shell,  a 
braehiopod.  (Linguta  jji/ia- 
midalis),  penduncle  partly 
coiled  anchoring  the  ani- 
mal to  the  sand. 


gone  ages,   many  of    the    rocks  of  Utah 

abound    in    fossilized    remains  of  their 
shells. 

y.  E.  T. 


NOTABLE  INSTANCES    OF  MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


My  Samoan  Experience. 

Editor  Jiii'cnilc  Instniitor: 

My  last  letter  closed  with  us  at  the 
little  island  Aunuu,  getting  ready 
for  our  trip  around  the  island  Tutuila, 
which  is  eighteen  by  five  or  six  miles, 
and  is  inhabited  by  3,500  natives, 
and  possibly  seven  whites.  I  shall  long 
remember  packing  my  satchel  for  my 
initial  trip  as  a  missionary.  Naturally 
enough,  I  thought  I  should  have  an 
extra  suit  of  clothes,  an  odd  shirt  or 
two,  some  books  for  reading  when  I 
might  tire  of  religious  works,  a  pair  of 
Sunday  shoes,  and  numerous  other 
articles,  which  I  soon  learned,  aft'er 
packing  my  satchel  a  mile  or  so,  could 
be  done  without. 

Brothers    Dean,     Beesley    and    myself 


left  Aunuu  in  Manoa's  small  boat,  and 
after  having  some  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting through  the  breakers,  we  arrived  on 
Tutuila,  at  a  small  harbor  where  not  a 
house  could  be  seen,  nothing  but  forest. 
I  confess  it  looked  the  picture  of  deso- 
lation, and  I  felt  a  little — well,  that  is 
not  exactly  at  home.  I  thought  of  the 
good  and  free-from-care  times  the  boys 
and  girls  have  at  home,  with  no  respon- 
sibility. We  each  cut  a  large  stick  to 
carry  our  satchels  on  our  shoulders  as  a 
Chinaman  does  his  baskets,  and  we  were 
soon  marching  single  file  through  the 
dense  forest,  then  on  the  sandy  beach, 
where  the  ever-rolling  waves  would  play 
at  our  feet,  so  close  was  the  narrow  path 
to  the  ocean.  We  stopped  several 
times  to  rest  and  relieve  our  aching 
shoulders  of  their  burdens.  It's  sur- 
prising to  realize  the  difference  in 
weight  of  one's  load  from  starting  and 
ending  a  journej'. 

Just  before  reaching  the  village  we 
came  to  a  rock  wall,  which  we  after- 
wards learned  is  built  to  keep  the  tame 
pigs  in  the  village,  and  in  some  cases 
to  keep  out  the  wild  boar.  This  wild 
pig  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  islands,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  steal  in  a  village  at 
night  and  kill  their  more  domesticated 
brother  and  destroy  quantities  of  vege- 
tables. This  wall  encircles  the  village, 
and  in  walking  through  the  ijuiet  forest 
and  arriving  at  one  of  these  walls,  we 
always  know  a  village  is  near. 

While  making  our  final  rest  before 
entering  the  village,  we  went  in  the 
thick  brush  a  few  paces  from  the  path 
and  engaged  in  prayer,  and  how  sweet 
was  the  influence  there!  Surrounded 
by  Nature's  most  beautiful  vegetation, 
and  a  soul-inspiring  stillness  prevailing, 
lent  solemnity  to  the  occasion,  and  a 
feeling    I    never    forgot.       Here    let    me 
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also  say  that  during  my  entire  mission, 
I  always  received  a  greater  degree  of 
encouragement  through  prayer  than  in 
any  other  way. 

We  were  soon  in  the  village  and 
inquired  for  the  chief's  house,  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  through  our 
branch  at  Aunuu.  You  should  have 
seen  the  natives  stare  at  the  sight  of 
three  white  men,  with  knapsacks  on 
their  backs;  such  a  sight  they  had  never 
seen  before.  They  soon  forgot  their 
cricket  and  gathered  around  us  as 
close  as  the}'  could.  White  men 
generally,  and  especially  missionaries, 
who  visit  the  natives  are  seldom  if  ever 
seen  carrying  their  own  satchels,  hence 
the  villagers  were  doubly  anxious  to 
know  who  we  were. 

We  were  kindly  received  b}'  our 
brother  Leatao,  who  was  a  chief  of  some 
consequence.  He  needed  only  to  speak 
once  to  the  crowd  that  followed  us  to 
his  house.  It  is  really  surprising  to 
note  the  influence  a  chief  has  in  his 
village.  Why,  not  a  native,  except  other 
men  of  rank,  would  even  stand  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  hut;  if 
the}-  came  any  nearer  they  would  sit 
down  or  walk  in  a  bending  position; 
and  in  the  house  they  would  never  pass 
in  front  of  any  person  without  first  ask- 
ing pardon. 

They  first  made  "ava"  for  us.  It  is 
a  drink  made  from  the  root  of  the  ava 
tree,  and  is  always  given  to  callers  of 
importance  as  a  welcome  of  the  village 
to  them.  The  root  is  sometimes 
chewed,  but  not  so  often  as  it  used  to 
be;  it  is  also  grated  and  quite  frequently 
beaten  on  a  large  bowl-shaped  rock  until 
like  sawdust.  They  then  put  it  in  a 
wooden  bowl  of  water  and  strain  the 
kernels  or  grains  in  a  bushy  lot  of  a  tree 
bark  tied  together,  with  which  also  they 
squeeze  all  the  strength    out  of    the    ava 


by  wringing  with  their  hands.  When 
every  little  bit  of  ava  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  it  is  ready  to  drink. 

The  iiilafale  (head  talking  man)  then 
calls  out  the  names  of  those  to  drink, 
while  one  of  the  two  or  three  who 
prepared  the  ava  will  pass  a  cupful  to 
each.  Custom  does  not  compel  you  to 
drink,  but  it  is  a  grave  breach  of 
respect  if  you  do  not  touch  the  cup  and 
pass  it  back.  Ava  is  full  of  medicinal 
properties,  but  when  used  too  strongly, 
as  it  is  sometimes  by  the  natives,  it  is 
quite  intoxicating.  They  next  made 
taofolo  for  us.  Tao  means  to  cook  and 
folo  to  swallow,  and  the  way  they  can 
eat  it  is  truly  amazing.  One  would 
think  they  verify  the  meaning  cook  it 
and  swallow  it  without  any  chewing.  It 
is  breadfruit,  cooked,  which  is  just  like 
dough,  mixed  with  sea  water. 

They  soon  resumed  the  cricket,  save 
a  few  of  the  dignitaries,  who  came  in 
to  entertain  us,  and  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  what  we  were  preaching.  They 
were  all,  comparatively  speaking,  pretty 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Bible, 
as  it  had  been,  though  not  so  much  so 
now,  the  only  book  they  had  to  read. 
When  the  London  Mission's  representa- 
tives went  there,  back  in  the  '30's,  they, 
finding  no  written  language  on  the 
islands,  set  about  forming  one  from 
sound.  Before  many  }'ears  they  had 
the  New  Testament  translated,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Old  Testament,  thus 
making  the  Bible  complete,  which  work 
is  a  lasting  monument  to  their  untiring 
efforts.  I  might  state,  too,  that  this 
forming  the  language  by  sound  by 
different  missionaries  in  different  groups 
of  islands  accounts  in  numerous  cases 
for  the  difference  in  consonants  used  to 
express  about  the  same  sound  through- 
out the  South  Seas.  Take  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Society  Islands,    New    Zealand, 
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Friendly  Islands  and  Samoa,  and  you 
find  about  the  same  sound  in  all  for 
some  consonants,  which  are  illustrated 
differently,  according,  of  course,  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  translators.  But 
simmered  down  to  foundation  and  one 
tongue  is  found  to  be  spoken  in  different 
dialects  throughout  all  these  Lamanitish 
groups,  a  very  significant  proof,  I  think, 
of  the  origin  of  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  the  village  Alao. 
The  few  chiefs  in  the  house  listened 
attentively  to  what  Brother  Dean  said  (as 
yet  Brother  Beesley  and  I  could  say 
but  a  few  words).  We  would  sit  with 
our  note-books  and  write  down  as  many 
new  words  as  we  could  catch  distinctly, 
and  then  refer  to  our  dictionary  for 
definitions,  which  we  compelled  our- 
selves to  memorize.  By  this  means  we 
heard  less  new  words  every  day,  and 
could  soon  follow  the  conversation. 
But  when  we  commenced  to  talk  and 
say  the  words  we  had  learned,  then  we 
encountered  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
correctly.  It  is  one  advantage  to 
understand,  but  far  greater  to  talk  a 
foreign  language.  My  mind  often 
reverted  back  to  when  I  with  others 
would  laugh  at  the  endeavors  of  "new 
comers,"  in  testimony  meetings  at 
home;  but  when  I  stood  up  and  had 
those  ignorant  natives  laugh  at  me,  I 
firmly  resolved  never  again  to  ridicule  a 
person  on  account  of  his  pronunciation. 

During  the  entire  afternoon  the  whole 
village  it  seemed  played  at  cricket. 
They  are  less  one-sided  at  their  games 
than  are  we;  they  have  the  entire  vil- 
lage turn  out;  everyone  old  enough  and 
not  too  old  to  hold  a  bat  indulges,  and 
they  play  from  daylight  till  dark,  one 
half  of  a  village  against  the  rest,  or  one 
village  against  another  village. 

In  the  evening  the  chiefs  came  to 
have    prayer    witli     us,    after     wliich     we 


had  supper,  and  on  looking  around  the 
little  village  it  was  a  beautiful  scene. 
We  could  see  in  every  hut  the  family 
gathered  around  the  fireplace,  singing 
or  reading  or  praying,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  all  surroundings.  This  grand 
custom  is  followed  in  almost  every 
household  on  the  islands.  I  doubt  if  as 
much  can  be  said  of  us. 

Our  brother's  wife,  a  Catholic,  who 
afterward  joined  the  Church,  spread  our 
mats,  and  we  each  hung  our  separate 
mosquito  nets,  and  with  satchels  for 
pillows  we  soon  shut  our  e3'es  on  our 
first  day's  experience  of  missionary  life. 

Ejay   Wood. 

(TO     BE  CONTINUED.) 


CONFESSIONS  OF  JOHN  JEFFERSON 
JONES. 

FROM   HIS   PKIV.4TB  JOURNAL.S. 

June  22nd,  1886—1  didn't  go  that 
night,  because  Tom  Carter  came  for  me 
to  go  hunting,  I  wouldn't  have  gone 
with  anyone  else,  but  I've  been  wanting 
a  chance  for  a  long  time  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  that  fellow.  He's 
thought  nobody  in  St.  George  could 
shoot  but  him,  but  he  had  reason  to 
change  his  mind  yesterday.  He  only 
got  a  cotton-tail,  and  duck,  a  mud-hen 
and  a  sand-piper.  while  I  bagged 
thirteen  (juail  at  one  shot,  and  three 
ducks  at  another.  1  didn't  try  shooting 
again,  for  fear  I  might  spoil  my  record. 
Well,  1  mustered  up  courage,  and 
went  over  to  see  Lucille  this  afternoon. 
It  was  her  birthday — I  had  forgotten 
that — and  she  had  just  got  back  from  a 
ride  down  to  the  Washington  field  with 
her  father.  They  acted  real  sociable. 
After  awliile  Lucille  asked  me  if  I'd  like 
some  ripe  currants  and  apples,  and  we 
went  down  into  the  garden  to  get  some. 
Then  all  at  once  1  asked  Lucille  wli\'  she 
was   mad   at    wv..      She    said    she    wasn't 
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mad,  why  should  she  be?  I  told  her  I 
knew  something  was  the  matter,  and 
had  been  ever  since  the  da}-  of  the  school 
picnic,  three  years  ago.  "Well,"  she 
says,  "I'll  tell  }ou  what  was  and  is  the 
matter,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  You 
smoked  a  nasty  old  cigarette,  right  before 
me,  when  I  was  your  partner.  You  did 
it  in  company  with  that  Jim  Mills, 
whom  everybody  thought  bad,  and  who 
has  proved  it  to  be  true,  by  turning  out 
to  be  a  common  thief.  I  didn't  believe 
that  such  things  were  right,  and  I  don't 
believe  so  now,  and  I  wanted  to  show 
you  that  I  didn't.  That  is  why  I  acted 
as  I  did,  and  have  kept  on  doing  so. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  continue 
to  act  in  the  same  way,  unless  you  leave 
off  your  bad  habits,  and  do  as  you  ought 
to  do. " 

I  wanted  to  argue  these  points  a  little, 
and  I  began  in  fun:  "Why,  you  little 
preacher,  you  are  just  like  you  always 
were. " 

"And  always  will  be,"  she  said,  in  a 
very  decided  way;  "you  needn't  try  to 
argue  the  question,"  she  went  on,  "you 
have  some  habits  which  are  very  bad. 
You  smoke,  which  is  a  very  dirty,  dis- 
agreeable habit,  and  will  make  you  sick. 
You  drink  sometimes,  which  is  a  habit 
too  low-down  to  talk  about,  and  makes 
a  man  worse  than  a  brute.  You  go  into 
bad  company,  and  I  have  even  heard 
you  swear.  What  would  you  think  if  I 
were  to  do  such  things?" 

I  had  never  thought  about  it  in  that 
way,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  sa)', 
but  I  managed  to  blurt  out,  "I  couldn't 
even  imagine  such  a  thing,  Lucille!" 

"Haven't  I  as  good  a  right  to  act  that 
way  as  you?"   she  asked. 

"I  guess  you  have,  so  far  as  the  right 
is  concerned.  But  you  wouldn't,  girls 
never  do,  they  are  better  than  boys.  " 

"But    they    ought  not    to    be.       Boys 


ought  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
such  a  thing.  I  believe  that  boys  ought 
to  be  just  as  good  in  such  things  as 
girls,  and  I  think  girls  should  not  go 
out  with  nor  associate  with  boys  who 
are    not  as  good  as  themselves." 

I  knew  all  she  said  was  true,  and  I 
didn't  have  much  to  say  for  myself, 
especially  when  she  said  she  didn't 
believe  I  was  naturally  bad,  and  that 
she  thought  I  would  make  a  good  man 
yet,  if  I  would  only  try  and  break  myself 
of  these  little  habits.  I  have  tried  to  quit 
smoking  a  good  many  times,  and  I  told 
her  so, but  somehow  or  other  it  didn't  last. 

"Do  you  belong  to  the  Mutual?"  she 
asked.  I  had  to  confecs  that  I  was  not 
a  member. 

"How  do  you  spend  your  evenings?" 
was  the  next  question. 

I  didn't  want  to  answer  it,  but  she  look- 
ed at  me  so  straight,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to. 

"Oh,  loafing  around  with  the  boys, 
mostly. " 

"What  boys?"   came  next. 

"Oh,  any  of  them,  all  of  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  loafing?" 

"Doing  nothing  in  particular." 

"But  you  must  do  something  to  amuse 
yourselves. " 

"Oh  yes,  we  sing  sometimes,  and  tell 
yarns — and^ — " 

"And  play  cards?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  once  in  a  while." 

"And  you  never  study  or  read  when 
you  are  loafing. " 

This  made  me  laugh.  "Not  much,  I'm 
afraid,"  I  answered.  Such  a  girl  as  she 
is  to  worm  a  secret  out  of  a  fellow. 

"Well,  now  Johnnie,"  she  has  never 
called  Die  Johnnie  before,  and  it  made 
me  feel  kind  of  good  to  hear  it.  "Now, 
Johnnie,  let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
want  to  tell  you  because  I  have  always 
liked  you  and  been  interested  in  you, 
and  I  want  you  to  make  a  good  man    of 
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yourself.  I  know  you  can  if  you'll  only 
go  at  it  the  right  way.  What  you  want 
is  to  get  interested  in  something  that  is 
good,  and  then  you  won't  have  time  to 
waste  on  all  these  silly  things.  What  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you're  a  man?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I've 
thought  I'd  like  to  be  a  doctor,  or  a 
dentist,  and  then  I  think  what's  the  use 
of  trying  to  be  anything.  I  don't  see 
much  use  in  living." 

"Oh,  don't!  you"  she  said;  "that's  be- 
cause you  don't  know  anything.  When 
you  learn  a  few  things  that  I  know  you'll 
change  your  mind." 

"How  shall  I  learn  these  things,"  I 
asked,  hoping  she'd  say  she'd  teach 
them  to  me.      But  that  ain't   Lucille. 

"Same  way  that  I  did,"  she  answered. 
"Go  to  Sunday  School  and  Mutual." 

"Oh,  I  can't!  I  went  once  and  it 
was  the  stupidest  old  thing.  Charlie 
Cunnington  got  up  and  talked  a  full 
hour  about  some  folks  who  were  always 
fighting,  killing  each  other  off.  Then 
Tom  Carter  got  up  and  chaffed  about 
drinking  tea  and  coffee,  and  I'll  bet 
anything  he  drinks  it  all  the  time.  I 
never  went  again.  ' 

"That  was  also  because  of  your  ignor- 
ance. If  you'd  gone  long  enough  you'd 
have  found  out  that  those  people  used 
to  live  on  this  land,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  these  Indians  around  us.  And  if 
you'd  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire 
you'd  have  found  that  Tom  Carter  was 
explaining  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  a  re- 
velation given  by  the  Lord  Himself  to 
Joseph  Smith.  liut  perhaps  you  don't 
know  who  Joseph  Smith  was?" 

"Yes  I  do,"  said  I,  kind  of  flaring  up. 
"I  learned  all  that  at  Sunday  School 
when  I  was  a  little  fellow." 

"So  much  the  better.  Now  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  a    teacher,    and 


I'm   going  to  begin  by  going  to  Provo." 

"No!"  I  kind  of  gasped.  It  pretty 
nearly  took  my   breath  away. 

"Yes,  I  am;  pa  promised  I  could  this 
morning.  I  am  going  there  to  school 
three  years,  and  then  I'm  going  to  teach. " 

I  can't  begin  to  say  how  miserable 
this  little  bit  of  news  made  me  feel. 
Suddenly  a  bright  thought  came  into  my 
mind,  and  I  said: 

"Oh  I  wish  I  could  go,  too!" 

"I  wish  you  could,"  she  replied,  "but 
you  havent  been  to  school  much  latelv, 
have  you?" 

"I've  been  a  good  deal,  but  somehow,  I 
never  liked' it  much,  I  didn't  like  the 
teachers,  and  I  couldn't  learn  much." 

"That's  it,"  said  Lucille,  I'm  afraid 
you  are  not  far  enough  along  to  enter 
the  Provo  school.  I  shouldn't  like 
you  to  go    and    have    to    come    back." 

I  confessed  that  such  a  thing  would 
break  me  all  up. 

"I  tell  you  though,"  went  on  Lucille, 
"you  go  to  school  here  a  year  or  two, 
and  study  hard,  and  then  3'ou  can  enter 
well  enough.  And  if  your  father  sees  you 
are  in  earnest  he'll  let  you  go,  never  fear. " 

"But,"  I  fretted,  "I  want  to  go  while 
you're  there. " 

"Nonsense!  You  must  be  more  inde- 
pendent. Everybody  has  to  stand  on  his 
own  merits  there;  I  couldn't  help  you 
much.  " 

"I  expect  you'd  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
fellow?"  I  asked,  for  I  really  felt  con- 
cerned on  this  point. 

"I'm  afraid  I  should,"  she  replied 
quite  seriously,  "unless  you  were 
different  from  wliat  you  have  been." 

I'd  had  about  almost  ail  I  could  stand 
by  this  time,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
pretty  huffy.  I  hardly  know  what  I 
said,  but  it  was  something  like  slic 
needn't  fear  that  I  would  ever  disgrace 
her  or  anybody  else.      She    didn't    get    a 
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bit  mad,  but  said  she  hoped  not,  and 
when  I  started  home  she  asked  me  to 
come  again.  I  don't  feel  as  though  I 
am  a  bit  nearer  to  being  good  friends 
with  Lucille  than  I  was  before;  j'et  I 
am  glad  I  went.  I  believe  she  likes 
me,  and  only  wants  to  do  me  good.  I 
know  I  like  her  better  than  anybody 
else,  unless  its  ma,  and  better  than  I 
ever  did  before.  Let's  see,  what  is  it 
she  wants  me  to  do?  To  be  just  as 
good  as  she  is.  I  never  can  be  that, 
because  she  never  did  anything  bad  in 
her  life,  and  you  can't  drive  nails  in  a 
board  and  pull  them  out  again  without 
leaving  a  hole.  Well,  I  can  be  a  whole 
lot  better  than  I  have  been,  and  Lm 
going  to  be.  Lucille  shall  never  be 
able  to  say  again  that  she's  ashamed  of 
me. 

September  1. — I've  quit  smoking  ever 
since  I  wrote  that  last,  and  Lm  going 
to  begin  school  today.  Think  that's 
pretty  good  for  a  starter.  Lucille  has 
been  gone  three  weeks.  I  went  to  see 
her  before  she  started.  She  made  me 
promise  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
join  the  Mutual  while  she  is  goue;  so 
I'm  going  to  take  that  dose  next  week. 
I  asked  Lucille  to  write  to  me.  She 
said  she  wouldn't  have  time  to  write 
many  letters,  but  if  anything  happened 
that  she  thought  I'd  be  interested  in 
she'd  let  me  know,  as  if  I  wasn't 
interested  in  everything  that  she  savs 
and  does. 

CTO    BE    CONCLIDED.) 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  No.  22. 

Offick   of   the   GeN'KRAL   Bo.ARI) 

OF  Education. 

Quarterly    Meetings    of    Chtirch     Sehool 

Boards. — All  Church  School   Boards    are 

respectfully    requested      to     furnish     the 

undersigned     the      calendar      for      their 


regular    quarterly    meetings    during    the 
coming  academic  year. 

Mutual  Reeognition  by  Church  Schools:  — 
To  further  assist  in  the  attainment  of 
our  high  aims,  it  is  suggested  that  any 
duly  certified  student,  when  changing 
from  one  Church  school  to  another, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  correspond- 
ing grade  without  e.xamination.  Cases 
of  certificates  not  warranted  by  efficiency 
should  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned. 

Religion  Classes. — The  importance  of 
the  establishment  of  Religion  Classes 
throughout  the  various  Stakes  of  Zion  is 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Stake  Presidencies  and  of 
the  Stake  Boards  of  Education  is  re- 
spectfiillj-  called  to  the  circular  of  the 
First  Presidency,  dated  Oct.  29th,  1890, 
and  addressed  to  all  Presidents  of  Stakes 
and  Bishops.  That  circular  is  repub- 
lished in  General  Circular  No.  7,  pages 
12-14.  In  order  to  systematize  this 
work  more  effectually,  blanks  for  Annual 
Statistical  Reports  of  these  classes  will 
be  sent  to  the  various  Stakes.  The 
undersigned  would  appreciate  it  very 
highly,  if  he  could  obtain  the  name  and 
address  of  every  duly  appointed  Stake 
Superintendent  of  Religion  Classes,  so 
that  he  could  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  movement. 

Annual  Church  School  Convention  and 
Examination  of  Church  School  Teachers. — 
All  persons  attending  either  the  Conven- 
tion or  Examination,  or  both,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  in  rail- 
road rates  and  accommodations,  as  will 
be  extended  to  the  students  to  the  Sum- 
mer Institute, due  announcement  of  which 
will  be  made  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Cliiff.  Jr. 

By  order  of  the  General  Church  Board 
of  Education. 

Dr.    Karl  G.   Maeser,    Gen.   .Suf>t. 
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geoi?ge  q.  cannon,  edixor^. 
Salt  Lake  City,    July    1,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS, 
yviohammedanism  in  America. 

I  HE  first  number  of  the  Moslem 
World,  has  been  issued  in 
New  York.  The  editor  is  Moha- 
med  Alexander  Russell  Webb.  The 
object  of  its  publication,  is  to  make 
plain  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism, 
that  is,  religion  founded  and  taught  by 
Mohammed.  Mr.  Webb  is  an  American. 
He  was  formerly  United  States  Consul 
at  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  be- 
came a  Musselman;  that  is,  a  convert 
to  Mohammedanism.  He  is  now  found- 
ing a  publishing  house  at  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  printing  of  Moham- 
medan tracts,  and,  it  is  said,  he  will 
soon  have  a  Mosque  (place  of  worship) 
there.  He  is  anxious  that  the  American 
people  should  understand  what  Moham- 
med taught,  what  he  intended  to  accom- 
plish,and  what  he  did  accomplish.  He 
intends  to  distribute  a  good  many  tracts 
free,  and  others  will  be  supplied  at 
exactly  the  cost  of  publication  and  post- 
age. In  the  building  where  the  paper 
is  published  there  is  to  be  a  free  librarj' 
and  reading  room,  which  will  be  open 
form  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten 
at  night,  where  the  public  will  have 
access  to  the  works  of  prouiinent  and 
learned  Mohammedans,  which  have  been 
translated  into  English. 

The  Mohammedans  of  India  have 
organized  and  subscribed  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their 


faith  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  written  a  circular  which  is  pub- 
lished in  various  languages,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English,  in  which 
they  call  upon  all  "true  believers"  to 
arouse  themselves  and  send  in  subscrip- 
tions in  money  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing their  faith.  They  call  to  their  atten- 
tion the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Moham- 
medans of  old  times,  and  contrast  their 
conduct  with  the  indifference  of  later 
generations.  They  ask,  "But  look  at 
their  exalted  spirit  and  our  falling  back; 
their  enthusiasm  and  our  coldness  of 
heart!  How  long  will  this  continue? 
It  is  now  quite  imperative  that  we  must 
awake  from  this  sleep  of  apathy. " 

The  circular  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Webb,  and  his 
zeal  and  energy,  and  says,  "he  desires, 
if  God  so  wills,  to  lead  the  caravans  of 
his  people  into  this  straight,  right  path, 
and  is  fully  occupied  in  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  this  purpose.  The  continent 
of  America  is  intently  waiting  for  a  call 
to  Islam,  even  as  a  thirsty  man  waits  for 
water  when  suffering  intensely  from 
drought.  It  waits  only  for  a  signal 
with  the  hand.  It  is  sanguinely  hoped 
that,  God's  will  so  ordains,  Islam  will 
not  take  long  to  spread  throughout  the 
continent  of  America. 

"Oh,  brethren  of  Islam!  this  is  the 
time  for  putting  forth  all  \our  manli- 
ness and  all  your  earnest  efforts.  We 
shall  now  see  what  results  the  enthusiasm 
now  aroused  will  give  and  to  what 
heights  the  warmth  of  faith,  now 
awakened,  will  carry  the  promulga- 
tion of  Islam.  It  will  also  be  seen  who 
will  endeavor  to  acquire  a  record  of  good 
deeds  in  the  register  of  their  deeds. 

"God  shoukl  be  praised  and  thanked 
because  some  of  the  le;uling  people  of 
Bombay  have  organized  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the    purpose  of  giving    effect 
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to  the  proposed  propaganda.  The 
names  of  its  members  and  officers  are 
given    below. 

"One  of  the  objects  of  this  committee 
is  to  send  a  few  learned  people  of  Islam 
to  America  with  Mr.  M.  A.  R.  Webb,  who 
shall  spread  the  faith  of  Islam.  And 
after  their  arrival  there  they  should  call 
upon  the  people  to  embrace  Islam  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
majestic  verse:  'Call  to  the  path  of  \'0ur 
Lord  with  wisdom  and  good  admonition.' 
Religious  books  are  to  be  translated;  a 
weekly  paper,  bearing  on  these  matters, 
is  to  be  issued,  and  a  library  charitably 
opened  there  containing  religious  books 
so  that  the  people  there  may  derive 
benefit  from  them. 

"Any  contributions  to  the  funds,  from 
such  as  are  disposed  to  assist  in  this 
good  undertaking,  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Bomba\'  to  the  credit  of  the 
trustees  of  the  funds.  The  contributors 
will  receive  receipts  and  be  kept  in- 
formed concerning  the  work  from  time  to 
time.  Bombay  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Hajee 
Abdulla  Arab  has  been  nominated  as  the 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Syed  Abdul  Rahim  Kadri  has  been 
co-operating  with  him  in  Hyderabad, 
Deccan.  All  funds  intended  for  the  work 
are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hajee  Hashim 
Abdulla  Nurani,  the  treasurer,  who  will 
give  receipts  for  them." 

Mr.  Webb  announces  that  it  is  his 
'firm  purpose  in  publishing  the  Moslem 
Worlii  to  place  religion  taught  b}'  the 
inspired  prophet  of  Arabia  before  the 
English-speaking  world,  in  its  true 
light." 

He  says,  "I  am  honestly  and  sincerely 
of  the  opinion  that  Islam,  and  Islamic 
laws  engrafted  upon  our  social  system, 
will  prove  a  blessing  of  inestimable 
value,     and    a    corrective    of  those    evils 


which  are  sapping  the  life  of  our  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  with  which 
Church — Christianity  seems  powerless 
to  contend. " 

For  a  very  great  number  of  years  the 
so-called  Christian  churches  of  England 
and  America  have  been  sending  troops 
of  missionaries  to  convert  the  Moham- 
medans of  Asia.  Their  efforts  have  not 
been  successful,  but  now  Mohammedans 
say,  "Since  you  have  not  been  able  to 
convert  us,  we  will  try  and  convert  you." 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  efforts  which  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Webb  and  his  friends  in  their  mission- 
ary labors  among  the  people  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 


LEONARD'S  STEPMOTHER. 


"Hello,  Len,  what  makes  ycu  so 
glum?  Look  like  you'd  lost  your  best 
friend.  ' 

"Guess  you  fellers  would  look  so,  too, 
if  you  was  me,  '  answered  Leonard  very 
soberly  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
trouser  pockets  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
"Boys  it's    come  at  last." 

"What's  come?"  asked  Will,  Carl, 
and  Frank  in  chorus  as  they  eagerly 
gathered  round  their  play-mate. 

"Guess,"  said  Leonard  who  was  not 
so  anxious  to  unburden  his  secret  now 
that  he  had  aroused  their   curiosity. 

"Has  your  dad  said  you  couldn't  play 
with  us  fellers  any  more?"   asked  Will. 

Leonard  shook  his  head  and  then 
Carl  asked:  "Got  to  go  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Logan?" 

"I'll  give  it  up.  Tell  us,  Len,  or 
we'll  not  wait  to  hear,"  exclaimed 
Frank  impatiently,  picking  up  his  bat 
and  turning  on  his  heel. 
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"Hold  on  a  minute,  and    I'll  tell  you. 

Well,  when  I  went  home  to  dinner 
today,  Susan  was  dressing  up  the  chil- 
dren, and  she  said  to  me:  "Here, 
young  man,  come  an'  put  on  your  best 
clothes  'cause  your  pa's  comin'  home  to 
day  with  a — . '  Now  boys,  I  know  you 
can  guess?"   and  Leonard  stopped  short. 

"A  stepmother,"  shouted  the  three 
boys.      "Didn't  we   tell  you  so." 

"Len,  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes  for 
anything,"  said  Frank.  "My!  wont 
that  stepmother  make  him  trot.  He'll 
have  to  say  good-by  to  fishing  and 
base-ball,  won't  he   boys?" 

"Oh,  no,  I'll  not, "  exclaimed  Leonard 
flushing  with  anger,  "no  woman  can 
boss  me,  and  I'll  make  that  step-mother 
sorry  she  ever  came  here.  I  know  you 
boys  have  often  warned  me  that  this 
would  happen,  but  I  didn't  believe  you 
'cause  I  thought  papa  had  more  sense 
than  to  do  such  a  shameful  thing." 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  asked 
Carl.  "We  must  help  our  chum  out  of 
this  scrape,  boys,  if  we  can.  Let's 
think  of  some  way  to  tame  this  step- 
mother in,  so  that  Len  won't  have  to 
give  up  his  fun  for  her.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  show  her  you're  the  boss. 
Come  an'  sit  down  and  we'll  talk  it 
over.  " 

Late  that  afternoon,  Leonard,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  his  father  to  go  off 
first,  walked  boldly  into  the  sitting-room 
to  meet  his  new  mother.  The  sight 
that  met  his  view  somewhat  daunted 
him.  In  his  mother's  favorite  rocking 
chair  sat  a  fair,  beautiful  girl  of  about 
twenty.  She  had  brown,  wavy  hair, 
eyes  of  purest  blue  (so  much  like  his 
mother's),  and  rosy  lips  which  looked 
tempting  enough  to  kiss.  In  her  arms 
was  baby  Joe  who  was  being  cuddled  to 
her  heart's  content.  Nellie  and  Vera 
clung     about     her    .smothering    the    fair 


face  with    kisses.      On     seeing    Leonard 

she  held  out  her  hands  pleadingly  and 
said  in  a  low  musical  voice  which  to 
the  boy  sounded  like  sweet   music: 

"Is  this  the  dear  boy  whom  papa  is 
always  praising.  We  shall  soon  be  fast 
friends,  I  know,  for  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  boys.  Come  here,  dear,  and  let  me 
get  a  good  look  at  you." 

Those  kindly  words  went  right  to 
Leonard's  heart  and  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  all  and  was  about  to  rush  to  her 
side  ;  and  give  her  a  good  sound  kiss, 
when  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing which  brought  back  all  his  bitter, 
angry  passion.  On  her  finger  was  his 
mother's  diamond  ring. 

"Me  loves  'ou.  mamma,"  lisped  baby 
Joe. 

"You're  just  the  sweetest  mamma  that 
ever  was, " 

"No,  she's  not,"  cried  Leonard  with 
angry  tears,    "and  I  hate  her." 

Turning  at  the  door,  he  asked: 
"How  dare  you  come  and  take  poor 
mamma's  place,  and  wear  her  things? 
You'll  be  awful  sorry  soon,"  and  after 
muttering  this  dark  threat  Leonard  ran 
away  to  his  own  little  den,  as  he  really 
did  feel  very  badly,  and  his  young  heart 
was  full  of  pain  and  resentment  as  he 
lay  thinking  what  wicked  things  step- 
mothers were  and  planning  how  he  could 
run  away  and  never  come   back  again. 

Finally  he  fell  asleep  only  to  dream 
that  this  new  mother  was  bending  over 
him  and  kissing  his  tear  stained  cheek. 
She  seemed  to  be  saying:  "Poor  little 
fellow!  He  looks  so  sad,  but  I  will 
soon  win  his  love. " 

Leonard  awoke  with  a  start,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  that  terrible  step- 
mother who  smiled  lovingly  upon  liim 
when  he  opened  his  e)es,  and  then 
whispered.  "Leonard,  my  boy,  who  h;is 
been  filling    your    mind    with     all     those 
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foolish  falsehoods  about  step-mothers? 
Oh,  my  child,  try  me  before  you  con- 
demn and  if  we  cannot  agree,  then  say 
what  you  will.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
feel  that  I  am  taking  your  mamma's 
place,  but  let  me  be  your  auntie.  I  do 
not  blame  you  for  feeling  pained,  I 
think  I  would  feel  somewhat  the  same; 
but  try  to  overcome  it  and  bear  with  me. 
I  want  to  be  your  friend.  I  have  a 
nephew  Charlie,  who  is  just  your  age,  and 
I  would  like  you  two  to  get  acquainted. 
He  calls  me  Aunt  Meg.  Will  you  do  the 
same  or    would    30U    prefer    just  Meg?" 

But  Leonard  stifled  the  feeling  within 
which  seemed  bent  on  making  him  obey 
that  gentle  voice,  and  buried  his  face 
deeper  in  the  pillows  and  stuffed  his 
fingers  in  his  ears  lest  he  should  hear 
any  more  and  be  tempted  to  yield. 

Meg  said  no  more  but  went  away  feel- 
ing that  she  made  very  little  impression 
on  that  strong,   young  will. 

"But  I'll  conquer  him  yet, "she  told 
herself  resolutely.  I  will  not  give  up 
until  I  do.  But  it  is  going  to  prove  a 
hard  task  I  fear. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  husband,  as 
she  thought  it  best  to  keep  it  to  herself, 
for  the  boy  surely  could  not  hold  out 
long.  Alas,  false  hope!  The  days  that 
followed  were  the  most  trying  of  her 
life.  The  boy  once  having  determined 
on  war  grew  more  disagreeable  as  day 
by  day  he  fanned  the  flame  of  his  re- 
sentment into  fiercer  heat.  Gentle  and 
loving  as  was  the  new  mother  to  Leon- 
ard she  was  hateful  because  he  looked 
at  her  through    hateful  eyes. 

Meg  felt  almost  distracted.  She  found 
herself  growing  pale  and  nervous,  and 
man}'  times  was  on  the  point  of  hand- 
ing the  boy  over  to  his  father,  but  as 
man)'  times  relented. 

In  his  papa's  presence  Leonard  was 
all    that     could     be     asked    for,  but     no 


sooner  was  Mr.  Garton  out  of  sight, 
than  the  boy  would  commence  to  try 
Meg's  patience  to  the  utmost.  He  got 
Nellie  and  Vera  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes, 
and  taught  them  to  be  rebellious  and 
sauc}'.  He  turned  the  house  topsy 
turvy,  and  ordered  the  hired  girl  about 
so  much  that  finall}'  one  day  when  every- 
thing had  seemed  to  go  wrong,  she 
marched  into  the  dining-room  were  Meg 
sat  trying  to  amuse  baby,  who  was 
unusuall}'  fretful,  and  with  flashing  eyes 
declared  she  wouldn't  stand  it  any 
longer. 

"I  am  goin'  to  leave  right  this 
minute.  The  old  nick's  in  that  horrid 
boy,  and  it  would  kill  me  to  put  up  with 
his  pranks  another  day." 

In  vain  Meg  begged  Susan  to  remain 
if  only  long  enough  for  them  to  find 
some  one  to  take  her  place.  Baby  was 
sick  and  it  might  be  weeks  before  they 
could  get  help.  But  Susan's  temper 
was  roused  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  stay. 

S^'j  Meg  was  left  alone  with  the  wash- 
ing to  finish,  dinner  to  get,  cross  little 
Joe  to  mind,  and  forced  to  put  up  with 
Leonard's  insults  and  malicious  temper. 
By  night  the  girl  felt  completely  used 
up  and  was  glad  to  go  to  bed,  leaving 
Gerald  to  undress  the  children  and  put 
things  in  order  as  best  he  could. 

Next  morning  Meg  awoke  feeling  all 
out  of  sorts.  Another  day  like  the  last 
one  and  she  would  go  wild. 

"Oh,  Gerald,  take  Leonard  with  you 
today,"  she  said,  as  her  husband  was 
about   to  leave  for  his  office. 

"No,    dear,    tljat    would     never    do,    I 

couldn't   leave    3'ou     without    any    help. 

Isn't  Leonard  almost  as  good  as  a  girl?" 

j   patting    the    little     fellow    on    the    head 

as  he  spoke. 

"No  he  is  the  trial  of  my  life,"  cried 
Meg,  crossly,  driven  amost  to  despair  at 
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the  prospect  of  another  day  of  torture 
with  this  dreadful  child.  "You  must 
take  him.      I  won't  have  him  here." 

"Well,  well,  I  am  surprised  in  y^u," 
answered  her  husband  in  a  cool  tone  of 
displeasure  which  cut  Meg  to  the  heart. 
"I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  unjust. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  send  the  little 
ones  off  for  the  day  until  3'ou  feel  in  a 
pleasanter  frame  of  mind.  But  in  the 
future  please  try  to  refrain  from  such 
unkind  remarks  in  their  presence  at 
least. 

"Will  you  go  with   me,  son?" 

"No,  papa,   I'd  rather  sta_v  home." 

"Very  well,  pet,"  and  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  his  boy's  brow  the  father  walked 
off  without  so  much  as  a  nod  to  poor 
Meg  who  stood  white  and  dazed  at  those 
cruel  words.  Her  mute  e3'es  full  of  sur- 
prise and  wounded  pride  followed  his 
form  until  out  of  sight,  then  she  turned 
away  with  an  aching  piin   at  her  heart. 

"You  see  papa  always  takes  my  part," 
said  a  mocking  voice,  and  there  stood 
Leonard  smiling  e.xultingly.  "He  won't 
let  you  abuse  me,  if  you  are  an  old 
step — 

"Hush,"  commanded  Meg,  sternly." 
"I  have  stood  all  I  intend  to  from  you, 
sir.  Henceforth,  remember  that  I  am 
mistress  here,  and  you  shall  obey  me. 
If  30U  are  determined  to  have  a  step- 
mother who  is  strict  and  harsh,  very 
well,  \ou  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I 
have  begged,  pleaded,  and  reasoned 
with  you,  all  to  no  avail.  I  see  I  have 
made  a  fatal  mistake." 

Then  with  the  air  ol  an  insulted  prin- 
cess Meg  left  the  room.  When  alone  in 
her  own  chamber,  all  her  fortitude  gave 
way  and  she  laid  her  aching  head  down 
on  the  pillow  and  wept. 

"Oh,  husband,  husband,"  she  moaned, 
"how  could  you  be  so  cruel  1  And  all 
because  of  that  awful  boy.       He  did  not 


even  give  me  my  parting  kiss  and  left 
me  in  anger.  Oh,  I  cannot  endure  it 
any  longer!  I  am  going  home  to  mother. 
That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

Poor  Meg!  your  happy  dream  has  met 
with  a  sad  awakening. 

Katie  Grover. 


A  HOMELY  GIRL. 

Of  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  in- 
flicted on  mankind,  the  hardest  lot  I 
think,  is  that  given  to  a  homely  girl.  I 
speak  from  experience.  Dear  me,  if  any 
one  knew  what  I  have  suffered,  still 
suffer,  daily  and  hourly,  from  the  con- 
ciousness  of — there  is  no  use  discussing 
the  fact — being  homely,  actually  homely ; 
but  no  one  knows.  I  have  two  pretty 
sisters,  which  of  course,  makes  the 
matter  worse  for  me;  for  with  them  for 
a  background — they  are  both  older  than 
myself — of  course  my  plainness  stands 
out  in  bolder  relief. 

I  was  often  told  in  my  childhood  that 
I  was  no  beaut}',  not  by  dear  mother; 
she  always  says  when  I  complain  of  mj' 
looks,  "Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  but  it  never  used  to  trouble  me 
in  the  least  when  I  was  a  child.  It's 
not  until  lately,  the  last  two  years,  that 
it  has  dawned  on  me  what  a  great  afflic- 
tion it   is. 

1  am  seventeen  years  old,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  marriage  and  its 
more  than  likely  that  I  shall  die  an  old 
maid.  Now  of  course  it's  not  at  all 
womanly  to  acknowledge,  and  indeed  I 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world,  let  on  to  any 
one  that  this  troubles  me  in  the  least. 
But  it  does.  Now  girls  can  make  as 
man}'  pretentions  about  that  as  they 
please,  but  I  know  it's  about  one  of  the 
first  things  a  girl  thinks  about  when  she 
begins  to  get  a  glimmering  of  sense, 
that  is,  when  she  begins  to  feel  that  she 
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is  grown  up.  I  know  its  the  case  with 
me,  and  I  don't  think  I'm  so  ver\'  much 
different  from  other  girls;  I  have 
thought  about  it  a  long  time,  very 
seriously.  I  realh'  don't  think  there  is 
any  harm  in  that,  nor  that  the  Lord 
disapproves  of  it.  I  must  here  state, 
that  I'm  a  Mormon  girl  raised  and  born 
in  Utah,  and  that  I  try  to  be  a  good 
girl,  actually  think  that  I  would  be  if 
I  were  only  pretty.  I  really  think  it 
must  be  the  easiest  thing  for  pretty  girls 
to  be  good.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  so  grateful  to  God  for 
having  made  me  good  to  look  upon,  that 
from  sheer  gratitude  I  would  ever  try  to 
please  Him.  As  it  is,  I'm  often  hateful 
and  mean  just  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  been  blessed  like  others;  and 
of  course  I  know  that  being  hateful  does 
not  make  me  any  more  attractive. 

But  I  got  away  from  my  subject,  mar- 
riage. I  have  often  heard  the  brethren, 
good  and  wise  men,  too,  exhort  the 
young  people  to  marry;  and  how  can 
anyone  enter  into  so  solemn  thing  with- 
out first  having  thought  the  matter 
over  often  and  thoroughly;  but  as  I  said 
before,  I  would  never  let  a  soul  dream 
of  it,  that  I  ever  thought  about  it  in 
any  way. 

One  of  my  sisters  is  happily  married 
and  settled  in  life  and  she  has  got  the 
best  of  husbands.  They  have  two 
babies,  and  she  is  very  happy.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  two  such  children  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  I  am  very  fond 
of  children,  and  can't  help  thinking 
that  it  must  be  great  happiness  to 
possess  such  two,  or  three,  or  four,  for 
that  matter,  of  one's  own.  I  don't  like 
girls  who  have  no  love  fcr  children;  I 
don't  believe  they  are  right  good  girls. 
I  can  play  with  my  sister's  children  for 
hours  and  not  get  tired  of  them;  per- 
haps it's    because  they    are  too    little    to 


look  at  me  with  disfavor  on  account  of 
my  plainness.  The)'  never  seem  to 
notice  that  my  mouth  is  so  large  and 
my  eye  so  small,  nor  that  my  nose  tends 
upwards.  Little  Mabel,  who  is  three 
years  old,  often  puts  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  says:  "Oh  you  lovely  aunt 
Emma!"  It  almost  makes  the  tears  come 
to  my  eyes  for  very  gladness  to  think 
that  there  is  some  one  in  the  world 
finds  me  lovely. 

My  other  sister  is  not  married,  but  she 
always  has  so  many  beaux  that  there  is 
no  doubt  she  will  be  soon.  I  never  had 
a  beau  in  my  life.  Of  course  I  have 
had  boys  take  me  to  dances  and  theaters 
often  enough,  but  I  fancy  it's  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  pity  perhaps,  or 
because  Lucy,  my  sister,  has  refused 
them,  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  this 
embitters  my  pleasure  and  makes  me 
feel  surly.  Lucy  and  I  don't  agree  very 
well;  she  has  always  tormented  me 
about  my  looks,  and  I  believe  she  is  a 
dreadful  flirt.  Mother  says  that's  very 
wrong    and    I    believe     so,     too.  My 

mother  is  an  extra  good  woman  and  she 
must  have  been  very  pretty  in  her  young 
days;  she  is  so  now,  though  her  face  is 
becoming  wrinkled  and  her  hair  is  quite 
gray. 

I  wonder  very  much  what  I  shall  be 
like  when  I   grow  old. 

There  is  an  old  lady  lives  down  by 
the  school-house,  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
saw  any  one  so  cross  and  ugly  in  my 
life,  and  Lucy  often  tells  me  that  she  is 
the  very  picture  of  my  future  self. 
'Wonld'nt  it  be  dreadful  if  I  should  be 
like  her? 

Well,  I  don't  know  wh}'  I've  written 
all  this  about  myself.  Perhaps  I  have 
it  in  me  to  become  a  great  writer  and  so 
distinguish  myself  in  that  wa^■;  then  it 
won't  matter  about  being  homely.  Dear, 
how     I    love    that    stor)'    of    Andersen's 
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about  the  ugly  duckling;  it  just  suits  my 
case;  that  is,  if  I  develop  into  a  swan 
mentally. 

Lucy  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  author  and  become 
writing  mad,  the  way  I  scribbled  on  and 
wasted  paper  and  the  precious  time. 
Now  it  aggravates  me  that  she  can't  let 
me  enjoy  even  so  small  a  thing  as  writ- 
ing in  peace.  I  told  her,  not  very  kindly 
either,  just  what  I  thought  of  her.  She 
only  laughed  at  me,  and  that  irritated 
me  still  more,  and  I  was  as  cross  and 
hateful  all  afternoon  as  I  could  be.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  we  often  have  these  little 
spats,  but  it's  all  Lucy's  fault. 

I  have  learned  something  new;  some- 
thing that  I  never  thought  of  before, 
something  that  has  comforted  me  a 
great  deal.  ^Ne  had  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
Conference  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  one 
of  our  visitors  from  Salt  Lake,  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
saw,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks  to  the 
girls  said  something  that  opened  my 
eyes  to  my  own  position  at  once.  I 
have  often  heard  the  sisters  get  up  and 
talk  about  the  beauty,  grace  and  loveli- 
ness of  the  girls  of  Zion,  and  it  has 
aUvays  vexed  me  very  much,  because  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  be  included  among 
them,  as  I'm  neither  graceful  nor  lovely; 
and  if  God  so  delights  in  beaut}'  and 
loves  what  is  pretty,  why  hasn't  He 
made  us  all  lovely?  But  Sister  L.  told 
us  that  it  was  within  the  plainest  girl's 
reach  to  be  lovely  and  charming.  That 
was  something  for  me,  and  I  never 
enjoj'ed  anything  as  I  did  her  words 
after  that.  She  said  in  substance  that 
the  greatest  charm  of  a  woman  was  an 
amiable  and  sweet  disposition;  that 
those  who  possessed  it,  were  they  ever 
so  plain  in  looks,  could  not  but  be  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  others.  Now,  I  never 
thought     of    that    before,    and    all    of    a 


sudden  it  occurred  to  me  how  very 
unlovely  my  own  disposition  is,  and  I 
wondered  if  that  was  what  made  people 
like  me  less  than  my  sisters,  or  was  it 
really  their  beauty,  which  is  no  credit  to 
them.  I  couldn't  help  look  at  the 
speaker,  who  is  a  middle-aged  woman; 
but  I  could  not  discover  any  beautiful 
features  in  her  face,  yet  she  really  is 
as  lovely  as  I  have  ever  seen  anyone 
before.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
must  be  her  disposition,  then,  that  made 
her  thus  charming,  and  I  resolved  then 
and  there  to  imitate  her.  I  went  down 
in  the  back  of  our  garden  that  night  and 
prayed  to  God  that  He  would  help  me 
overcome  my  cross,  surly  ways  and  let 
me  become  charming  and  lovely.  I 
have  often,  very  often,  begged  and 
implored  the  Lord,  with  bitter  tears,  to 
make  me  pretty;  I  thought  there  was  no 
harin  in  that,  seeing  that  He  has  said 
for  us  to  cast  our  sorrows  on  Him;  and 
this  has  really  been  the  sorrow  of  my 
life.  But  of  late  I  have  not  prayed 
about  it,  as  it  seemed  of  no  avail;  but 
hope  entered  my  heart  again  when  I 
heard  Sister  L.  speak.  The  day  after 
our  conference  Sister  L.  came  down  to 
visit  my  mother,  but  she  and  Lucy  were 
both  out,  and  I  begged  her  to  remain, 
as  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  long. 
She  stayed,  and  I  gained  courage  by  her 
kind  ways  to  turn  our  conversation  on 
the  subject  nearest  my  heart,  and  she 
talked  to  me  so  confidentially  that  I 
could  just  speak  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  and  told  her  all  about 
how  I  had  prayed  to  God  for  beauty 
and  how  dissatisfied  I  was  with  my 
looks.  She  smiled,  but  reproved  me 
kindl)'  for  being  dissatisfied  with  what 
the  Lord  had  given  me.  "Think,  if  Me 
had  made  you  blind,  deaf  or  hump- 
backed," she  exclaimed  once,  .iiul  then 
continued:     "Besides.     I     think     He    lias 
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made  it  within  3'our  own  power  to 
become  a  great  deal  more  attractive  if  you 
desire  to  be  so."  How  eagerly  I  asked 
her  to  tell  me  how  I  could  become  that. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  have  told  me 
that  your  disposition  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  First  of  all,  then,  try 
to  become  gentle  and  amiable  to  your 
surroundings.  Never  allow  your  temper 
to  run  off  with  you,  and  then  begin  to 
look  carefully  after  the  body  God  has 
given  you.  ' 

I  asked  her  how,  and  she  continued,  a 
little  hesitatingly: 

"You  complain  of  not  being  graceful 
in  figure  or  manners,  but  you  can  remedy 
that  yourself.  Swinging  your  arms  like 
a  windmill  when  you  walk  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  those  limbs,  and  your 
walk  tells  me  that  your  shoes  are  too 
small.  You  cannot  expect  to  walk 
gracefully  with  a  pair  of  shoes  a  size  or 
two  smaller  than  they  should  be. " 

I  blushed  dreadfully,  I  know,  for  that 
was  a  home  thrust.  1  had  been  pinch- 
ing my  feet  to  have  them  look  small. 
I  ventured  to  say  something  about  my 
figure  not  being  very  good,  and  she 
smiled  again. 

"Take  off  your  stays,  my  dear,  and 
allow  your  body  to  develop  properly; 
get  some  books  on  hygiene  and  physical 
culture,  and  try  gymnastics  every  day; 
that  will  also  help  your  complexion, 
which,  by  the  way,  suggests  that  you 
indulge  your  appetite  too  much.  Eat 
less  freely  of  sweets  and  meat,  more  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  observe  other 
hygienic  laws,  and  if  after  a  year  your 
complexion  has  not  improved  wonder- 
fully I'm  not  a  true  prophet." 

Wouldn't  I  gladly  live  on  prison  fare 
for  a  year  if  that  would  help  my  face 
any;  and  as  for  gymnastics,  why,  I 
practice  every  day  now  till  the  perspira- 
tion rolls  off  my  brow.      I  went  right    to 


work  and  made  me  a  suit  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I've  improvised  a  trapeze  and 
other  arrangements. 

Lucy  held  up  her  hands  in  the  greatest 
amazement,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  now 
decided  to  become  a  tight  rope  dancer 
instead  of  an  author,  when  she  caught 
me  performing  in  a  lively  manner  one 
morning  early.  It  was  just  on  my  lips 
to  tell  her  it  was  none  of  her  business 
when  fortunately  I  remembered  about 
ni}'  disposition.  So  I  smiled  only  and 
said  nothing,  which  I  think  quite  sur- 
prised her,  for  she  looked  very  much 
alarmed  at  me  and  went  away  without 
saying  any  more. 

I've  also  borrowed  some  books  on 
hygiene  and  physical  culture,  and  study 
i  them  very  diligently.  And  then  I 
delighted  my  mother's  heart  very  much 
by  telling  her  one  day  that  I  had 
decided  not  to  wear  stays  for  a  whole 
year.  She  came  up  and  kissed  me,  and 
said  she  wondered  what  had  made  her 
girl  so  sensible,  and  told  me  she  had 
also  noticed  a  decided  improvement  in 
my  temper.  Somehow  I  felt  ashamed 
to  tell  her  that  I  was  trying  to  b.ecome 
charming,  and  said  I  was  trying  to  be 
good. 

Lucy  and  I  have  got  on  better  of  late, 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  her 
fault  that  we  alwa\'s  quarreled. 

(TO   BK   CONTINUED.) 


A  SKETCH  OF  HY  EXPERIENCE. 

I  WAS  born  at  Soham,  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  M}'  parents  were  in  good 
circumstances,  and  nothing  of  any  note 
troubled  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  our 
happy  family  until  the  spring  of  1849, 
when  the  Latter-da\-  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mons, as  they  were  commonly  called, 
made    their    appearance     in     the    town. 
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began  holding  meetings,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  our  Savior 
when  He  was  here  on  earth. 

My  mother  on  hearing  about  the  Mor- 
mon missionaries  attended  their  meet- 
ings, and  became  very  much  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  message  they  bore. 
Her  growing  interest  in  the  newly-estab- 
lished Church  brought  forth  bitter  anger 
and  countless  reproaches  against  her, 
not  only  from  my  father,  but  from  her 
parents  as  well.  They  thought  she  was 
bringing  great  disgrace  upon  the  family, 
and  my  father  became  so  enraged  about 
it  that  he  finally  brought  our  former 
minister  to  talk  with  her,  and  together 
they  labored  long  and  diligently  to  per- 
suade mother  to  retrace  her  steps  and 
leave  the  detestable  doctrine  alone. 

The  minister's  efforts  were  all  to  no 
purpose,  however,  for  mother  continued 
her  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  very 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  At 
this  the  anger  of  my  father  and  also  my 
mother's  parents  knew  no  bounds,  and 
they  insisted  that  she  either  stop  going 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Saints  or  seek 
another  home. 

The  cruel  choice  between  religion  and 
home  and  husband  now  lay  before  my 
mother,  and  must  have  proven  a  very 
trying  one  to  her  aching  heart.  Her 
faith  in  the  hereafter,  however,  proved 
stronger  than  all  earthly  ties,  for  she 
clung  with  tenacity  to  the  doctrine  she 
had  embraced  and  knew  to  be  right. 

Previous  to  this  time  my  father  and 
mother  had  lived  together  in  perfect 
happiness,  peace  and  quietness  pervad- 
ing our  home;  but  now,  oh,  how  sadly 
were  things  changed!  My  father,  in 
his  uncontrollable  rage,  beat  and  abused 
the  wife  he  had  loved  so  tenderly 
before,  and  for  no  other  reason  except 
her  belief  in  the  truth  of    the    gospel    as 


taught  by  what  he  considered  the  horrid 
Mormons.        "Join    anything,     but    keep 
away  from  them,"   he    would    often    say, 
his     bitterness     against    them      was      sO' 
great. 

I  had  great  cause  to  love  and  respect 
my  mother,  as  every  child  should  do, 
and  often  wept  at  seeing  her  beaten 
and  otherwise  cruelly  treated  by  my 
father. 

Daily  his  anger  grew  more  intense, 
until  one  morning  in  a  fit  of  rage  he 
commanded  her  to  either  renounce  the 
Church  forever  or  leave  the  house. 
Upon  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
former,  he  opened  the  door,  and  with- 
her  entreaties  ringing  in  his  ears, 
unrelentingl)'  shoved  her  into  the  street, 
a  homeless  outcast. 

Poor  mother,  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  myself,  the  oldest,  clinging 
to  her  skirts,  bent  her  steps  toward  my 
grandfather's,  leaving  the  other  child, 
my  3'ounger  brother,  with  father.  My 
grandparents  having  always  been  very 
kind,  we  felt  assured  of  a  welcome  from 
them;  judge,  therefore,  of  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment when  we  met  nothing  but 
angry  reproaches,  and  were  refused  even 
the  shelter  of  the  house. 

This  was  indeed  a  sad  blow  to  my 
grief-stricken  mother,  with  two  little 
children,  and  no  place  to  lay  her  head. 
Turned  like  a  criminal  from  the  doors 
that  should  receive  her  with  such  glad- 
ness. We  felt  very  downcast,  indeed. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  any  sympathy 
for  us,  as  but  few  had  possessed  suffi- 
cient courage  to  join  the  Church,  even- 
though  their  convictions  pointed  toward 
that  channel,  on  account  of  the  bitter- 
ness existing  against   it. 

My  mother  at  length  found  shelter 
for  the  night  with  a  faiiiih'  who  had 
joined  the  Church,  and  all  wlio  have 
ever  been  placed    in  likr    trying    circum- 
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stances  will  understand  with  what  grati- 
tude it  was  accepted. 

M}-  mother  now  had  no  one  except 
her  Heavenly  Father  and  her  own  weak 
efforts  to  rely  on:  accordingly,  early  the 
next  morning  with  me  by  her  side,  and 
the  babe  held  closely  in  her  arms,  she 
bent  her  steps  toward  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  seek,  as  many  have  done  before 
and  since,  on  its  crowded  thoroughfares, 
in  stifling  shops  or  well-filled  factories, 
a  penny  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I  remember  how  I  pled  with  her, 
between  my  sobs,  with  tearful  eyes,  not 
to  go  to  London,  where  we  might 
starve,  but  to  return  to  my  father,  and 
live  as  we  had  done  previous  to  our 
trouble.  Her  answer  was:  "No,  my 
boy,  never  will  I  give  up  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth :  no,  not  for  all  the 
homes  of  this  world." 

In  due  time,  after  man}'  hardships, 
we  reached  the  great  city,  with  its 
throngs  of  people,  manj'  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  in  as  sad  a  plight  as 
we  were,  without  friends  or  money. 
Mother  had  three  sisters  living  there, 
all  in  good  circumstances,  and  amply 
able  to  aid  us  without  the  least  incon- 
venience. After  some  little  search  they 
were  found;  but  as  letters  from  my 
grandparents  had  imparted  the  home 
news,  and  bitterness  as  well,  we  found 
no  welcome,  but  from  each  place  were 
coldly  turned  away.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  two  children  in  a  large  city, 
mother  at  last  persuaded  one  of  her 
sisters  to  give  me  shelter  until  she  was 
able  to  provide  a  home  for  me. 

To  see  her  and  my  little  brother  going 
away  was  a  great  trial  for  me,  and  filled 
my  painfully  throbbing  heart  with 
unspeakable  grief;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

Mother  wandered  about  several  days, 
living    very     poorly,    obtaining    a    little 


food  as  best  she  could,  until  she 
obtained  work  at  a  tailoring  establish- 
ment, and  although  the  pay  was  small, 
and  the  hours  that  she  sat  at  her  needle 
work  very  long  and  tedious,  it  was 
more  than  acceptable,  as  it  furnished 
support  for  herself  and  little  one.  In 
all  this  trouble  the  Lord  blessed  her 
with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  she  toiled 
diligently  on,  fixing  up  her  little  room 
to  be  quite  comfortable  and  homelike, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  had  slipped  awa}', 
to  m}'  great  joy,  took  me  to  share  her 
humble  lodging,  which  was  poor  indeed 
compared  to  the  home  father  had  made 
for  us,  but  we  felt  very  happy  in  it. 

I  soon  began  to  want  to  help  my 
mother,  thinking  it  probable  I  might  do 
something  to  lighten  her  labors;  so  one 
day  we  started  out  to  look  for  a  situa- 
tion for  me.  After  looking  for  some 
time  we  saw  a  card  in  a  shop  window, 
reading,  "A  boy  wanted."  When  we 
applied  the  proprietor  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  saying  I  was  "too  small,"  but 
gave  me  a  penny.  After  trying  several 
places  mother  obtained  a  situation  for 
me  at  a  stationer's.  My  duty  there 
was  to  watch  the  news  stand  outside 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week — sixty 
cents — mother  to  board  and  clothe  me. 
I  can  assure  you,  though,  I  felt  very 
proud  to  take  my  week's  wages  home 
to  my  mother,  small  as  the  amount  was. 
Nor  was  I  alone  in  my  pride,  for  well  I 
remember  how  the  tears  ran  down  her 
dear  face  as  she  kissed  me  and  said, 
"God  bless  }ou,  my  boy."  I  think  that 
was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my 
life. 

About  this  time  a  branch  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  was  established  at  Great 
Cambridge  Street,  Hacknej'  Road,  Lon- 
don, called  the   Hagerston    Branch,    and 
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again  m}-  mother  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  those  of  her  own  faith. 
This  caused  her  to  feel  more  cheerful 
and  happy.  But  soon  a  new  trouble 
arose;  my  father  made  his  appearance 
in  London  and  began  to  harrass  and 
annoy  mother  with  constantly  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  renounce  the  doctrines 
he  so  detested  and  return  with  him  to 
their  home.  As  she  persistently  re- 
fused, his  persecutions  became  almost 
unbearable,  until  one  day  he  tried  to 
take  me  to  my  old  home  by  force.  I 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  this 
indignity,  and,  with  mother's  asistance, 
came  off  victorious. 

This  affair  caused  me  much  trouble 
of  mind,  for  as  yet  a  little  spark  of  love 
and  respect  for  my  father  remained,  and 
it  seemed  ver}'  strange  that  my  parents, 
who  once  lived  happily  together  in  our 
village  home,  should  now  be  enemies. 

Mother  became  very  much  alarmed 
lest  father  should  again  try  to  take  me 
away,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety,  as  I  had  become  her  great 
friend,  companion,  and  helper.  She 
therefore  sought  for  me  other  employ- 
ment, finding  it  at  a  druggist's.  My  duty 
here  consisted  in  keeping  the  place 
clean,  running  errands,  and  sometimes 
working  at  the  mortar.  I  found  it  an 
agreeable  change,  my  hours  shorter,  the 
work  less  tedious,  and  my  remuneration 
six  pence  per  week  more.  My  master 
also  made  me  little  presents  of  clothing, 
that  I  might  appear  neat  and  tidy  in 
the  shop.  I  worked  at  this  place  for 
some  time;  my  master  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  became  much  attached  to 
him.  By  some  means  my  father  again 
learned  of  my  whereabouts,  and  though 
I  did  not  like  to  leave,  mother  thought 
it  safest  for  me  to  change. 

I  next  commenced  to  work  at  a  tailoring 
establishment  on   Bishopgate    Street,    as 


an  errand  boy,  getting  the  same  wages 
as  formerl)'.  My  master  soon  increased 
my  wages  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, for  which  I  was  extremely  grate- 
ful. The  lady  of  the  house  was  also 
kind  and  good,  often  giving  me  a 
basket  with  nice  food  in  to  take  home 
to  my  mother,  and  occasionally  articles 
of  clothing,  that  were  found  very  use- 
ful. 

About  this  time  my  mother  became 
desirous  that  I  should  be  baptized,  after 
talking  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  at 
last  arrangements  were  made  with  one 
Brother  Owens,  President  of  the  Hager- 
ston  Branch,  who  baptized  me.  This 
was  in  April,  1853. 

Mother  was  still  afraid  of  father  tak- 
ing me  away  from  her,  and  one  day 
asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  go  to 
Utah.  The  idea  was  verj'  pleasant 
indeed,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
ride  on  the  train  and  the  ship  such  a 
long,  long  way,  little  dreaming  of  the 
hardships  I  would  have  to  pass  through, 
and  of  the  lonesome  time  away  from 
mother  in  a  strange  land.  I  readily 
signified  my  desire  to  go,  and  mother 
immediately  began  saving  as  much  from 
her  earnings  as  we  could  possibly  spare 
to  pay  my  fare. 

Many  sacrifices  were  required  before 
the  desired  amount  was  obtained,  and 
when  it  was  finally  accomplished,  and 
the  goal  of  our  thought  and  desire  within 
reach,  mother's  heart  failed  her  at  the 
thought  of  separation.  In  despair  she 
would  say,  "My  bov,  I  cannot  let  you 
go  after  all,  I  ma}'  never  see  you  again." 
Then  she  would  cheer  up  and  say,  "We 
shall  not  be  long  parted,  I  shall  soon 
follow  you.  " 

In  the  spring  of  IS'jT),  arrangenionts 
were  made  witli  li  gentleman  coming  out 
to  take  care  of  me.  At  length  the  time 
arrived    for    me    to     take     leave    of    m\ 
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mother  and  go  alone  way  over  the 
stormy  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April, 
1855,  after  a  sad,  sad  farewell,  I  took 
the  train  from  Euston  Station  for  Liver- 
pool, and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
we  sailed  on  the  Sa?>iiic/  Cur/in,  for  New 
York,  landing  in  safety  after  a  voyage  of 
thirty-one  days.  This  was  the  first  ship 
load  of  Saints  to  land  at  that  port.  We 
traveled  by  rail  to  Pittsburg,  from  here 
to  St.  Louis  by  boat,  then  to  Atchison, 
or  Mormon  Grove,  as  it  was  then  more 
commonly  called.  The  city  of  Atchison, 
Kansas,  with  its  fine  buildings,  as  it 
now  stands,  could  hardly  be  associated 
in  one's  mind  with  the  wild  timbered 
county  we  saw  then. 

We  left  the  grove  early  in  July,  the 
company  consisting  of  thirty-four  wag- 
ons, mostly  drawn  by  oxen.  Moses 
Thurston  was  Captain. 

I  found  it  very  hard  crossing  the 
plains, and  began  to  think  more  seriously 
of  mother  and  my  brother  in  London, 
almost  wishing  I  was  back  with  them, 
though  many  of  the  brethren  were  very 
kind  to  me.  On  the  IlUh  of  September 
we  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
brother  I  came  out  with  moved  into  the 
countv  north,  leaving  me  in  the  city. 
However  I  fell  into  good  hands.  Brother 
George  Openshaw  who  lived  in  the 
Nineteenth  Ward,  took  me  in  for  the 
winter,  and  was  indeed  kind  to  me, 
though  I  was  too  small  to  help  him 
much.  That  year  the  grasshoppers  had 
taken  nearl)'  everything,  so  he  had  very 
little  for  his  own  family,  but  as  long  as 
the  flour  lasted  I  shared  it  with  them. 
Very  often  though  we  went  hungry,  liv- 
ing for  days  together  on  the  few  segos 
we  could  dig  on  the  bench.  Not  very 
nourishing,  surely,  to  a  famishing  boy, 
but  nevertheless  highly  acceptable  then  ; 
nothing  else  could  be  obtained. 


I  well  remember  one  day,  as  I  was 
digging  over  the  potato  patch,  to  see  if 
I  could  not  find  some  potatoes  that  had 
been  overlooked  and  lain  all  winter, 
when  I  heard  someone  calling  me.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Mrs.  John  Haslam,  a 
neighbor,  who  was  motioning  for  me  to 
go  to  her.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
unspeakable  joy,  she  gave  me  two  large 
slices  of  bread  and  some  meat.  None 
but  those  who  have  suffered  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger  can  realize  how  delici- 
ous was  the  taste  of  that  food.  It  was 
the  most  thankfully  received  of  any  pre- 
sent I  ever  remember  being  the  recipient 
of. 

Thoughts  of  mother,  brother  and 
home  now  began  to  crowd  thick  and 
fast  on  my  lonely  little  heart,  and  many 
a  night  m;'  pillow  was  wet  with  tears, 
as  visions  of  the  happy  fireside  and 
well  filled  table  of  the  days  long  past 
floated  through  my  mind.  I  had  grown 
thin  for  want  of  food,  my  clothing  had 
become  nothing  but  rags,  my  feet  had 
been  bare  for  months,  and  I  must  indeed 
have  been  a  pitiable  sight  to  poor 
mother,  if  she  had  been  permitted  to 
gaze  on  her  forlorn  bo}'. 

[TO  BE  CONTlNnEDl 


Thkuk  is  a  rosebush  at  Hildershelm, 
in  Hanover,  that  was  planted  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago  b}'  Charle- 
magne in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
made  by  an  ambassador  from  the 
Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid.  The  bush  is 
now  twenty-six  feet  high. 

"N(i,  he's  no  better,"  said  a  woman, 
when  the  doctor  came  to  visit  her  hus- 
band. "You  told  me  to  give  him  as 
much  of  the  powder  as  would  lay  on  a 
ten-cent  piece.  I  hadn't  a  ten,  but  I 
gave  him  as  much  as  would  go  on  ten 
ones,  and  he's  worse,   if  anything." 
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ADAM=ONDI=AHMAN. 

[A  short  lecture,   delivered  by   request,  tt  the  Second 
Ward  Sunday  School,  Ogden  City,  May  28,  1833.] 

My  Fclloiv-lahorers  in    the  Sabbath  Scliool : 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  deliver  a  lecture,  and  in  it 
to  tell  you  in  fifteen  minutes  all  that  I 
can  about  Adam-Ondi-Ahman.  I  need 
not  tell  3'ou,  that  but  very  little  can  be 
said  by  me  on  this  intensely  interesting 
subject,  in  so  short  a  time.  The  most 
that  I  can  hope  to  do,  is  to  stimulate  in 
you  a  spirit  of  research,  and  to  acquire 
through  diligent  stud)'  a  greater  knowl- 
edge on  this  important  subject  than  I 
can  impart  at  this  time. 

Adam-Ondi-Ahman  possesses  a  deep, 
and  abiding  interest  for  every  Latter-da)' 
Saint,  whether  young  or  old,  whether 
living  or  dead,  for  it  is  destined  to  be- 
come in  the  future  what  it  has  already 
been  in  the  past,  viz.,  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  land  of  Zion,  in 
the  winding  up  of  the  "dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times."  Around  that  holy 
hill  clusters  many  sacred  memories  of 
some  of  the  grandest  events  and  sub- 
limest  scenes  that  were  ever  witnessed 
in  earl)'  times  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
and  a  portion  of  his  immediate  descend- 
ants; and  similar  scenes  will  be  again 
witnessed,  on  a  larger  scale,  by  them 
and  many  others,  in  the  future  unfold- 
ing of  the  latter-da)'  work,  before  the 
Redeemer  shall  again  descend  from 
heaven  to  reign  on  the  earth  with  all  His 
Saints  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter 
dispensations. 

In  a  revelation  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec. 
78,  page  20,  we  are  told  tliat  "Son 
Ahman"  in  the  pure  language  "signifies 
God."  Hence  we  here  discover  the 
name  is  sacred. 

Adam-Ondi-Ahman  is  located  in  a 
beautiful     valley,     in     Daviess     Count)', 


Missouri,  through  which  flows  majes- 
tically the  Grand  River.  Previous  to 
receiving  its  present  name  the  place 
was  called  "Spring  Hill"  by  some  of 
the  Saints  who  first  located  there. 
Adam-Ondi-Ahman  was  the  name  given 
by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  through  Joseph 
the  Seer,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be 
given  later  in  this  brief  lecture.  The 
place  is  located  in  a  bend  of  Grand 
River,  on  a  high  bluff,  which  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  limestone  rock.  It  is 
situated  in  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  as  much  so 
as    any    land    on    this    continent. 

It  is  a  wild,  romantic,  but  lovely 
spot     of     earth.  It     is     about     thirty 

miles  north  of  Far  West,  which  is 
in  Caldwell  County,  and  some  five 
miles  from  the  old  town  of  Gallatin. 
The  bluff  or  hill  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman 
is  thought  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  bottoin,  and  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  gro/vth  of  timber.  A  spurry 
ridge  extends  from  the  main  line  of  the 
land  into  the  river  bottoms  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards.  The 
hill  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  down  from  the 
north-west,  and  at  this  point  makes  a 
curve  and  runs  to  the  north-east  for 
several  miles,  and  then  curves  again 
and  flows  to  the  south-east. 

The  record  of  the  discover)'  informs 
us  that  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff  stood 
the  old  stone  altar  which  was  found  by 
the  brethren  who  first  went  into  that 
locality.  And  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  persons  who  fre(]uently 
visited  it,  it  was  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
by  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  having  its 
greatest  extent  north  and  south. 

The  altar  was  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high  at  eacli  end,  and  rose 
gradually    higher     to    the    center,    which 
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was  between  four  and  five  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  of  the  surface  was  crown- 
ing. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  altar 
as  it  appeared  when  first  visited  by  the 
Saints  in  Daviess  Count}'.  It  has  since 
been  thrown  down,  either  by  the  rude 
hands  of  vandals  or  by  action  of  the 
elements.  Nothing  now  remains  but  a 
heap  or  mound  of  crumbling  rocks, 
mingled  with  earth,  and  a  few  large 
boulders,  to  mark  the  spot  which  is  so 
rich  in  valuable  historic  incidents.  One 
of  our  missionaries,*  who  visited  the 
place  some  five  years  since,  says:  "The 
mound  or  ruins  of  the  ancient  altar  on 
the  top  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman  hill 
measured  thirty- six  feet  in  diameter.  A 
large  number  of  rocks,  fragments  of 
which,  no  doubt,  were  once  part  of  the 
altar,  lie  scattered  all  around.  Imme- 
diately north-west  of  the  mound  stands  a 
large  hackberry  tree,  while  a  small  ash 
and  black  walnut  shade  it  from  the  south 
east. " 

On  or  near  the  site  of  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman  there  was  formerly  erected  a 
log-house,  which  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Apostle  Lyman  Wight.  The 
house  has  been  repaired,  additions  are 
made,  and  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  which  at  last  accounts  was 
occupied  by  a  widow  named  McDonald. 
I  do  not  know  at  e.xactly  what  period 
the  Mormon  people  who  first  went  into 
Daviess  Count}'  discovered  the  sacred 
mound,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  earl\-  pirt  of  1888,  for  in  the 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet 
says:  "On  May  18,  1838,  I  left  Far 
West,  in  company  with  Sidney  Rigdon, 
T.  B.  Marsh,  D.  W.  Patten,  Bishop 
Partridge,  E.  Higbee,  S.  Carter, 
Alanson  Ripley  and  many  others,  for  the 

•Elder  Andrew  Jenson. 


purpose  of  visiting  the  north  country 
and  laying  off  a  Stake  of  Zion,  making 
locations,  and  laying  claims  to  facilitate 
the  gathering  of  the  Saints,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  in  building  up  the 
Church  of  God."  On  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  having  arrived  at  Spring 
Hill,  the  Seer  of  the  Lord  received  a 
revelation,  in  which  the  Lord  named  the 
place  Adam-Ondi-Ahman,  "Because," 
said  He,  "it  is  the  place  where  Adam 
shall  come  to  visit  his  people,  or  the 
Ancient  of  Days  shall  sit,  as  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  Prophet."  (See  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Section  116.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  matter  referred  to  in 
Daniel  vii,  t)-14: 

"I  beheld  till  thrones  were  cast  down, 
and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose 
garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  his 
throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
wheels  as  the  burning  fire. 

"A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth 
from  before  him;  thousand  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him; 
the  judgment  was  set  and  the  books 
were  opened. 

"And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought 
him  near  before  him.  And  there  was 
given  him  dominion,  and  glory  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and 
languages,  shall  serve  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
never  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed." 

Here  it  was  in  that  beautiful  place 
that  Adam  and  some  of  his  children 
assembled  anciently  around  the  altar  to 
worship  God,  to  offer  their  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  and  received  the  companion- 
ship of  heavenly  messengers,    and    were 
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instructed  by  them  in  the  plan  of  life  and 
salvation.  It  was  there  the  Prophet 
Joseph  tells  us,  that  he  saw  our  father 
Adam  in  the  valley  of  Adam-Ondi- 
Ahman.  He  also  tells  us  that  there, 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  called 
together  the  patriarchs  Seth,  Enos, 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch  and 
Methuselah  and  their  righteous  posterity 
then  living  in  the  above  named  valley, 
and  while  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  cares  of  nearly  one  thousand  years, 
gave  them  his  last  blessing.  While 
thus  engaged  the  Lord  Himself 
appeared  from  heaven  and  stood  among 
them.  These  sons  of  Adam  rose  up  and 
blessed  him,  and  called  him  "Michael, 
the  prince,  the  Arch- Angel."  The  Lord 
also  blessed  Adam  and  said:  "I  have 
set  thee  to  be  the  head — a  multitude  of 
nations  shall  come  of  thee,  and  thou 
art  a  prince  over  them  forever." 

On  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
poured  out  upon  Adam  so  copiously  and 
so  powerfully  that  he  predicted  what- 
ever should  befall  his  posterity'  down  to 
the  latest  generation  of  time.  In  this 
same  valley  the  Ancient  of  Da)'s  will 
come  again,  and  so  will  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  the  kingdom  shall  be  fully  estab- 
lished, never  more  to  be  thrown  down, 
but  it  will  stand  forever. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  at  this  place, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  called  a  council  of 
all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  travel  no 
further  north  at  that  time,  but  to  secure 
all  the  land  they  could  between  there 
and  Far  West  for  settlement  and  culti- 
vation. Shortly  after  this  a  Stake  was 
organized.  Elder  John  Smith,  the 
Prophet's  uncle,  was  chosen  president, 
and  Elders  Reynolds  Gaboon  and 
Lyman  Wight  were  chosen  his  counsel- 
ors. A  High  Council  was  also 
organized,     and     Vincent      Knight     was 


appointed  to  temporarily  act  as 
Bishop. 

On  the  8th  of  July  of  the  same  year 
the  Prophet  received  a  revelation  in 
which  the  authorities  of  the  Church  then 
at  Kirtland  were  commanded  to  settle  up 
their  affairs  in  that  place  and  to  take 
their  journey  to  the  west  without  delay. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
revelation : 

"Is  there  not  room  enough  upon  the 
mountains  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahnian,  and 
upon  the  plains  of  Olaha  Shinehah,  or 
the  land  where  Adam  dwelt,  that  ye 
should  covet  that  which  is  but  a  drop, 
and  neglect  the  more    weighty    matters? 

"Therefore,  come  up  hither  unto  the 
land  of  my  people,  even  Zion."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Section   117.) 

The  people  gathered  to  that  place  in 
great  numbers.  The  Stake  grew  and 
flourished.  The  Saints  increased,  and 
under  their  industrious  and  frugal  habits 
the  wilderness  was  soon  converted  into 
fruitful  fields.  The  Lord  made  the 
"solitary  places  to  bud  and  to  blossom, 
and  to  bring  forth  in  abundance." 
Pleasant  homes  were  erected  and  the 
Saints  were  happy.  But  this  state  of 
felicity  was  destined  to  be  of  but  short 
duration.  The  spoiler  was  on  the  alert, 
and  laying  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
the  peaceable,  law-abiding  people;  and 
ere  the  3'ear  was  ended  their  enemies 
had  wrought  much  ruin  and  death 
among  them.  When  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion broke  out  against  the  Saints  in  Far 
West;  in  Caldwell  County,  it  soon 
extended  to  the  settlements  in  Daviess 
County,  which  included  Adani-Ondi- 
Ahman.  The  Saints  there  full  victims 
to  the  deadly  hate  of  the  bloodthirsty 
mob.  They  shared  the  fate  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Caldwell  and  other  coun- 
ties. Their  sacred  precinct  was 
invaded,     their     peaceful      homes     were 
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ruined.  The  people  were  robbed  and 
despoiled  of  their  hard-earned  posses- 
sions. They  were  driven  out  without 
mercy,  and  many  of  them  perished 
through  the  hardships  and  fiendish 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
ruthless  mobocrats.  These  wretches 
laughed  at  the  pains  and  mocked  at  the 
sufferings  of  their  victims.  While  on 
their  way  to  Daviess  Count)',  the  mob 
took  two  of  our  brethren  prisoners  and 
mistreated  them.  They  scorned  and 
derided  them.  The\'  mounted  them  on 
a  cannon,  and  made  them  ride  on  the 
instrument  of  death.  They  told  them 
they  intended  to  "drive  the  Mormons 
from  Daviess  to  Caldwell,  and  from 
Caldwell  to  h— 11.  " 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  October,  1838, 
that  Governor  L.  W.  JBoggs  issued  his 
infamous  order  in  which  he  said:  "The 
Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven 
from  the  State. "  He  issued  orders  to 
General  Clark  and  others  to  raise  men 
and  the  munitions  of  war  necessar}'  to 
consummate  his  savage  behests. 

The  history  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  their  subsequent  settle- 
ment in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  is  familiar  to 
the  Saints  generally,  as  also  is  their 
privations,  sufferings  from  exposure, 
and  the  death  of  many  who  fell  b}'  the 
way. 

After  the  people  were  expelled  the 
lands  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman  reverted 
back  to  a  wilderness,  in  which  condition 
they  have  remained  till  the  present  day, 
and  in  that  condition  they  will  doubtless 
continue  until  the  Lord  shall  again  open 
the  way  and  furnish  the  means  by 
which  His  servants  shall  return  and 
redeem  the  country,  and  prepare  for  the 
day  when  the  Ancient  of  Days  shall 
again  descend  from    heaven    and    gather 


his  children  around  him  to  enjo)'  a 
glorious  feast  and  a  rest.  This  the  Lord 
has  promised  to  do.  And  to  this  end 
that  His  people  might  be  strengthened 
to  pass  "the  tribulations  which  shall 
descend  upon  them,"  He  showed  them 
that  their  tribulations  were  necessary 
for  them.  He  said:  "That  you  may 
come  up  unto  the  crocvvn  prepared  for 
you,  and  be  made  rulers  over  many 
kingdoms,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the 
Holy  One  of  Zion,  who  hath  established 
the  foundations  of  Adam-Ondi-Ahman, 
who  hath  appointed  Michael,  your 
prince,  and  established  his  feet  and  set 
him  on  high,  and  has  given  him  the 
keys  of  salvation  under  the  counsel  and 
direction  of  the  Holy  One,  who  is  with- 
out beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life." 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
78:  15,  16.)  In  anticipation  of  these 
glorious  events,  you  and  I  often  sing,  I 
trust  with  the  Spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also, 

Hosanna  to  such  days  to  come, 

Tlie  Savior's  second  coming. 
When  all  the  earth  in  glorious  bloom, 
Affords  the  Saints  a  hidy  home, 

Like  Adam-Ondi-Ahman. 

Joseph   Hall. 


"Papa,"  said  Harry,  as  he  looked  at 
his  new  baby  brother,  "I  wish  there 
were  seven  more,  because  with  him  and 
me  and  seven  more  we'd  have  a  base- 
ball nine.  " 

Parties  out  deer-hunting  ran  across 
an  old  ruin  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain,  nine  miles  north  of  Phcenix, 
Arizona.  It  is  of  stone,  and  some  of 
the  walls  are  still  standing  ten  feet 
high.  The  old  building  or  buildings 
covered  an  area  of  about  two  acres  of 
land.  The  large  stones  around  the 
place  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
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(S)ur  ^iiile  3folk0. 


YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


Our  Guardian  Angels. 

I  AM  quite  sure  our  guardian  angels 
are  not  far  away  from  us.  I  will  relate 
several  things  which  have  happened  to 
me  that  justify  me  in  thinking  so. 

Last  spring  a  boy  about  my  age 
invited  me  to  go  for  a  cart  ride  with 
him.  When  we  reached  the  corner  the 
boy  turned  too  short  and  tipped  the  cart 
over,  and  the  horse  started  to  run.  I 
fell  first,  and  the  boy  fell  on  me.  My 
foot  caught  in  the  cart  some  place,  and 
I  was  dragged  some  distance  before  mj' 
foot  was  loosened. 

I  got  quite  a  few  bumps  on  my  head 
and  a  few  scratches,  and  was  uncon- 
scious for  an  hour;  but  in  a  few  days 
I  was  all  right  again. 

Last  spring  our  cow  had  a  calf,  and 
one  evening  when  it  was  about  a  week 
old  my  papa  was  working  in  the  barn 
and  the  covv  and  her  calf  got  out. 
Papa  asked  me  to  put  her  in,  but  when 
I  attempted  to  do  so  she  thought  I  was 
after  her  calf.  She  started  after  me  and 
was  hooking  me  all  over  the  ground. 
Papa  heard  me  screaming,  and  he  ran 
after  the  cow  to  get  me  away  from  her. 
He  thought  he  could  not  get  me  away 
from  her  alive;  but  he  succeeded  in 
doing  so.      I  was  up  the  next  day. 

These  things  convince  me  that  our 
guardian  angels  are  always  near  to  us, 
and  I  believe  they  will  continue  to 
guard  us  from  harm  as  long  as  we  are 
prayerful  and  obedient  to  our  parents. 
I  know  many  times  when  I  have  not 
done  things  1  have  been  told  to  do  b)' 
my  parents  some  trouble  or  injury  was 
sure  to  come  to  me. 

John  /'.   Smith.      Ai^r  g  yrurx. 

Logan,  Cacmk  Co.,  Utah. 


A  Useful  Dog. 

I  wii.i.  tell  you  a  true  story  about  a 
dog.  In  the  spring  of  1861  my  grandpa 
Winsor  bought  a  water  spaniel  pup. 
They  lived  in  Provo  at  that  time.  The 
pup  was  about  the  color  of  a  cinnamon 
bear.  His  hair  was  curly,  so  they 
named  him   curly. 

In  the  fall  grandpa  and  famil)'  were 
called  to  Di.xie.  They  came  and 
brought  the  dog  with  them,  and  settled 
in  Grafton. 

The  next  spring  when  it  got  warm 
weather  the  dog  seemed  so  uncomfort- 
able grandma  thought  she  would  shear 
him.  Not  knowing  how  to  use  sheep 
shears,  she  used  tailor's  shears  instead. 
His  hair  seemed  so  nice  she  thought 
she  would  save  it.  It  grew  so  fast  she 
sheared  him  twice  a  year  from  his  nose 
to  his  toe  nails. 

When  she  would  get  through  shearing 
him  he  would  go  capering  around  the 
yard,  scaring  the  chickens  until  they 
cackled;  one  rooster  in  particular  was 
so  frightened  he  would  squat  down  and 
scream,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
children. 

In  four  year's  time  grandma  got 
enough  hair  from  the  dog  to  make 
twenty-four  yards  of  jeans.  After  she 
had  made  the  cloth  she  still  sheared 
him,  and  got  enough  to  make  a  large 
lounge  cover. 

Lilt  her  yl/.    Wiiulnitr.     Ai^c  g  yrars. 

St.    Gi;(jrc.i:,    Utah. 


A  CHRIST-LIKR  HRRANI). 

Till,  day  after  the  battle  ot  l'"redcricks- 
burg,  Kershaw's  brigade  occupied  Mary's 
Hill,  and  Sykes  division  lay  150  yards 
aheatl,  with  a  stone  wall  between  the 
two     forces.  The     intervening     space 

between  Sykes'   men  and  the    stone    wall 
was     strewn     witli      dead,      dying,     and 
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wounded  Union  soldiers,  victims  of  the 
battle  of  the  day  before.  The  air  was 
rent  with  their  groans  and  agonizing 
cries  of  "Water!  water!" 

"General,"  said  a  boy-sergeant  in 
gray,  "I  can't  stand  this." 

"What  is  the  matter,  sergeant,"  asked 
the  General. 

"I  can't  stand  hearing  those  wounded 
Yankees  crying  for  water;  may  I  go  and 
give  them  some?" 

"Kirklaad,"  said  the  General,  "the 
moment  j'ou  step  over  the  wall,  you'll 
get  a  bullet  through  your  head;  the 
skirmishing  has  been  murderous  all 
day. " 

"If  you'll  let  me,   I'll  try  it." 

"My  boy,  I  ought  not  to  let  you  run 
such  a  risk,  but  I  cannot  refuse.  God 
protect  you  !   You  may  go.  " 

"Thank  you,  sir;"  and  with  a  smile 
on  his  bright,  handsome  face,  the  boy- 
sergeant  sprang  awa)'  over  the  wall, 
down  among  the  sufferers,  pouring  the 
blessed  water  down  their  parched 
throats. 

After  the  first  few  bullets  his  Christ- 
like errand  became  understood,  and 
shouts  instead  of  bullets  rent  the  air. 

He  came  back  at  night  to  his  bivouac, 
untouched. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
we  made  an  offer  of  three  prizes  for  the 
best  stories  written  by  boys  or  girls 
under  the  age  of  16  years.  During  the 
past  six  months  we  have  received  quite 
a  large  number  of  stories  from  our 
young  friends  in  response  to  our  general 
invitation.        Of    those    who    have    thus 


competed  we  find  the  following-named 
persons  entitled  to  the  prizes: 

Junius  Romney,  Colonia  Juarez, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  first  prize:  "Life 
of  President  John  Taylor." 

Willard  L.  Jones,  Overton,  Lincoln 
Co.,  Nevada,  second  prize:  "Story  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon." 

Maria  Tippetts,  Three  Mile  Creek, 
Box  Elder  Co.,  Utah,  third  prize: 
"From  Kirtland  to  Salt   Lake." 

Among  those  deserving  of  special 
mention  for  the  excellence  of  their  contri- 
butions are  the  following: 

C.  L.  Home,  Farmers'  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  County,  Utah;  Marj'  A.  Clarke, 
Mamie  Lewis,  Kaysville,  Davis  Co., 
Utah;  Mabel  Snow,  Brigham  City,  Box 
Elder  Co.,  Utah;  Willard  G.  Richards, 
Rufus  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  Cit}-,  Utah; 
Myrtle  Hobbs,  Franklin,  Oneida  Co., 
Idaho;  Mabel  Knell,  Pinto,  Washington 
Co.,  Utah;  Annie  Markham,  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah  Co.,  Utah;  Hannah  Stokes, 
Elba,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho;  Grace  Nebeker, 
Tuba  Cit}',  Coconino  Co.,  Arizona; 
Margaret  Hunsaker,  Fairview,  Box 
Elder  Co.,  Utah;  Ella  Jones,  Overton, 
Lincoln  Co.,  Nevada. 

Some  of  the  stories  received  are 
scarcely  suitable  for  publication,  not 
being  up  to  the  standard  required. 
We  would  like,  however,  to  encourage 
those  whose  pieces  do  not  appear  in  the 
IxsTRUciOR  to  try  again,  the  practice 
they  receive  by  so  doing  will  improve 
their  writing  and  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited  thereby. 


MORE   PRIZES. 

For  the  next  six  months  we  make  an 
offer  of  six  prizes  for  stories  suitable  to 
publish  in  this  department  of  the 
Instructor.  Three  of  these  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  for  the  three  best   stories  writ- 
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ten  by  boys,  and  three  for  the  three  best 
stories  written  by  girls.  This  will  give 
a  larger  number  of  our  young  friends  a 
chance  to  win  prizes,  and  we  trust  a  still 
greater  interest  will  be  taken  in  the  com- 
petition. 

We  again  extend  a  general  invitation 
to  all  our  young  readers  to  compete  for 
these  prizes.  Each  one  is  at  liberty  to 
send  as  many  pieces  as  he  chooses.  The 
awarding  will  be  done  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  the  names  of  those  winning 
prizes  will  be  published  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Instructor  for  1894. 

Following  are  the  prizes  offered: 

For  best  story  written  by  a  boy  under 
the  age  of  lU  years,  first  prize  a  nicely 
printed  and  bound  book  entitled  "Fam- 
ous Boys;"  second  prize,  the  "Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;"  third  prize,  a  work 
entitled    "Travels   in  Africa." 

For  the  best  story  written  by  a  girl 
under  It)  years  of  age,  first  prize,  a  work 
entitled  "Heroic  Women  of  History;" 
second  prize,  "Lives  of  Celebrated  Wo- 
men;"  third  prize,    "Ben-Hur. " 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  DOGS. 

Dogs  were  first  admitted  to  the  court 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
Under  the  present  reign  three  dogs 
have  been  elevated  to  the  highest  canine 
dignities  on  account  of  their  aristocratic 
families  and  their  own  peculiar  merits. 
The  names  of  the  aristocratic  trio  are 
Marco,  Roy,  and  Spot.  Marco  is  the 
Queen's  favorite,  and  he  used  to  be 
very  jealous  of  John  Brown.  His 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
crusaders.  He  is  what  they  call  in 
England  a  Pomeranian,  and  at  one  of 
the  recent  dog  shows  won  the  first 
prize,  the  mug  of  honor.  The  other 
favorite,  Roy,  is  a  collie,  and  Spot  is  a 
fox  terrier,  with  a  record  of  twenty-two 
rats  in  a  (luarter  of  an  hour. 


These  canine  lords  have  their  resi- 
dences with  their  special  names.  Her 
majesty's  dog-palace  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  Queen's  veranda,  collie 
court,  and  umbrella  court.  The  veranda 
is  the  principal  one.  It  is  a  covered 
gallery  around  the  kennel,  .and  the 
Queen  likes  to  walk  there.  Each 
kennel  has  a  dining-room  and  a  bed- 
room. The  floor  of  the  dining-room  is 
separated  from  the  veranda  by  an  iron 
grating.  It  is  paved  with  red  and  blue 
bricks,  and  the  furniture  consists  of  a 
trough,  always  full  of  fresh  water.  The 
bed-rooms  have  two  large  windows 
generally  kept  open  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation,  and  in  a  snug  corner  in 
each  room  there  is  a  low  bed  with  a 
mattress  of  fresh  straw. 

Umbrella  court  gets  its  name  from 
the  big  umbrella  in  the  middle  of  it, 
under  which  the  dogs  can  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  sun  and  rain.  A  host 
of  servants  wait  upon  the  canine 
nobility,  and  the  Queen  is  very  severe 
with  the  ofificials  who  do  not  pay  proper 
attention  to  her  dogs.  A  chief  is  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  his  instructions  are 
to  vary  the  menu  of  the  dinners  of  her 
majesty's  pets  and  to  consult  their 
tastes. 


A  REAL   KNIQHT. 

A  PLEASING  sight  it  was,  I  do  assure 
you.  Not  the  first  part  of  the  scene, 
for  the  little  maid  was  crying  bitterly. 
Something  very  serious  must  have 
happened.  Wondering,  I  paused;  when 
round  a  corner  came  my  knight.  On  a 
prancing  steed?  Wearing  a  glittering 
helmet  and  greaves  of  brass?  No. 
This  was  a  nineteenth  century  knight, 
and  they  are  as  likely  to  be  on  foot  as 
on  horseback.  Helmets  are  apt  to  be 
straw     hats     or      dcrbys;       and      as     for 
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greaves,  well,  knickerbockers  are  more 
common  today. 

This  particular  knight  was  about  ten 
years  old — slender,  straight,  open-eyed. 
Quickly  he  spied  the  damsel  in  distress. 
Swiftly  he  came  to  her  aid. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  heard  him 
say. 

Alas'  the  "matter"  was  that  the  bun- 
dle she  held  had  "bursted,"  and  its  con- 
tents were  open  to  view.  Probably  the 
small  maid  expected  a  hearty  scolding 
for  carelessness.  And,  indeed,  whoever 
put  the  soiled  shirt  and  collars  in  her 
care  might  reasonably  have  been    vexed. 

The  boy  tried  to  fix  the  broken 
wrapper  but  could  not.  A  new  piece  of 
wrapping    paper    also    proved    too    frail. 


I  Must  the  child  get  a  scolding?  Poor 
I  little  soull  No  wonder  she  had  sobbed 
I  so  mournfully. 

But  the  boy  was  not  daunted.  He 
tucked  the  "bursted"  bundle  under  his 
own  arm. 

"I'll  carry  it  to  the  laundry  for  you," 
he  said  in  the  kindest  voice,  and  off  the 
two  trudged  together. 

Soon  after,  I  met  the  small  girl  again. 
She  was  comforted  and  serene. 

"Was  that  boy  your  brother?"  I  asked. 
!        She  shook  her  head. 
"Did  )'ou  know  him?" 

!        Another  shake. 

I 

I        "A     real      gentleman,"      said     I.      "A 
1  genuine       nineteenth      century      knight. 
Bless  him  !" 


Words  from  Primary  Hymn  Book. 


KEEP  THE   HEART  TENDER. 
Song  for  Little  Folks. 


MUSK!  BY   MlNNlR   E.  OWENS. 


~1?4^: 


a'fe 


Keep     the  heart     ten  -  der,  kind-ly    and 

Keep  the  heart  ten  -  der  with  flow'rs  o(  kind 
Keep  the  heart  ten  -  der  with  sweet,  lov-lng 
Keep     the  heart    ten  -  der  with      ho  -  ly      de 

• — .-- « « » it ^!__ 
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true;  Wa    -    ter         it 

deeds,      And      the        sweets       of        their 

words,      And  they'll         till         it        with 

sires,      And     they'll      fresh  -  en         its 
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free  -  ly  with  love's    gen  -  tie    dew: 

perfume  will  choke    out    the  weeds.  And 

mus  -  ic  like     war  -  ble      of     birds  In 

alt  -  ars  and  quench  the  rash    fires  Of 
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Gam  -   er 
soft    beams 
heart      of 
Hat  -   red 
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of 
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harv  -  est 
Pit  -  y, 
for  -  est 
En     -   vy — 


of 
of 
so 
of 


rich  burnished 
iMer  -  cy  and 
joy  -  ful  and 
Sins       ev  -  er 


gold; 

Love,      Will 
clear,   When  the 

new: 


Let      In     the     sunshine     and  shut  out  the  cold. 

yield     it      the      glo  -  ry    that  beams  from  a     -  bove. 

birds  are      a  -  wake    in       the  springtime  of  year. 

Keep  the  heart    ten-der,    pure,     kind-ly  and  true. 
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A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Amonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 
other  adulterant 
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DfllOfl  PjlGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


-TO 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlii'ousliPDLLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 


TO 


Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


CIT"^  TICKET  OFKICE  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


WE  PROPOSE  TO  ISSUE  AT  AN  EARLY  DAY 


THE  lilFE  OF  BHIGHAIW  YOUflG 


\.HW 


I  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  GHHRGH 


ALSO  R  HANDBOOK  AflD  GUIDE  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS 


¥ 


CALLED 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SfllKTS 


SEND  ORDERS  TO 


m 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS   COMPANY,     6r     7=5-   H.  CHNNON. 

Salt  Lako  City.  Utah.  w  Opera  House  Block,  OODtN,  UTAH. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper  ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 


Kio  grande  UJestern  j{ujy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tli«  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THBOUQH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAII Y. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
buflett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  ticliets- 


D.  O.  DODGK, 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Geo'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BUTTEtJJWIIiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
egual  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK    TOUK   DEALER   FOR   IT. 

SEND  12c,  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO.. 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 

SUReLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.ViCE  President,  LEWIS  S-  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :     Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 

ROMNEY,  THOS.  G.  WEBBER,  P.  T.  FARNSWORTH,  W.  H. 

Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas-  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 
60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    .... 
•    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
It  is  learned  in  one -third  the  time  re- 
cjuired  by  other  systems.       Its  use  Is 
pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
eyes,  iiands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
erated in  the  dark.         One  operator 
t-an  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
—  ^      does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
■    /  '0'i<i\   eyea,  leaving  them  tree  to  fol- 
S2L_,5girx'ow  the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever  of 
pencil  short- 
hand   required. 


Size,  71x7J  In. 
Weight,  with 
case,  3^  lbs. 
"  NE  PLUS  ULTRA."        catalogues  on  application 
S.  J.  GRIFFIN,        -         GEN'L.  AGENT. 
dealer  in  all  kinds  new     type-writer  supplies  and  repairs 
AND    SECOND-HAND  Seals,  Stencils  ani  Rubber 


TYPE -WRITERS. 


Stamps  to  order. 


cuiDe 


TO  THE 


FIHST  YERI^'S  COUHSEXSTUDY 


IN    THE 


Youno  Ladies'  Mutoal  Improvement  ftss'n. 

PREPARED  BY  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE   YOUNG   LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


=T=OR   SHLE    BV= 


GEO.  Q.  CMNNON    St   SONS  CO., 


SHLT    L-KKE    CITV.  \JTKH. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMAGE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 


First  Booii  ot  Nature 
Domestic  Science 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
80  CENTS  POSTPflia 

GEO.  Q.  mM  &  SO]<S  CO., 

p.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

n      V\     ftnf4NON      Opera  House  Block, 

M.    n.   V^I-inriU^H,  OGDEN,UATH. 


WE  nt^E   PriEPAl^ED  TO  DO 


flRST-CIiflSS  •  BIWG 


IN  HllLl  STYLlES  RfiD  AT- 


L-OiAZ     RKTES 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON   &  SONS   COMPANY. 


THE  GOSPEL 


By  Eldef  B.  H-  RobcPts, 


IS  AGAIN  IN   PRINT. 
Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

S<$EKIQ  CIJVE  op  THE  U/OFJCD. 
TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  ALL 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

Burlington,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific. 

The  Equipment  Is  Elegant,  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  the  Denver  &  RioCrande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  In  the 
world. 

A.  S  HUGHES,     W.  J.  SiW  TWELL.    S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Truffic  Manager.     Oeii.  Aijl.  5nW.2cl Si>uth.     GP  &T.  A., 

Denver,  Calo  Sail  Lake  City.      Oenuer,  Colo. 


THE  gEKRY  DIIIWOODEY  fUlUlITURE  C01«PflJlY, 

SKL-T    L-KKE    OITY. 
BABY   CAHt^IAGES,   REpRlGEiRATORS, 

FOI^HITUHE,  carpets,  WALiLi  PAPER. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savin&:s  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St  ,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   in   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    ioith   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combitied. 

15  28 


WM.  DRIYIR  k  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


1Z 


We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah 


Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  ra(^tery. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  lake  City. 
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F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  Dankina  Susiness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

KND 

DESIl^ES   YOU^    flCCOUl^TS. 

eia-DEEDSrAND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.S^ 
60  S.  East  Temple  St..  SALT  LAKEXITY. 
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GUIDE 


TO  THE  FIRST  YEAli'S  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  IN  THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  MU- 
TUAL IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Prepared  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  ImproTenieiit  Association,  and  issued  as  sanc- 
tioned by  tlie  First  Presidency  of  the  Church.  Price 
10  cts.    Geokge  Q.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co. 


TI16  sialB  Bann 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  MaiD  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


Dlf^ECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Wni.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T,  Farnswortk, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  WooUey. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26 1 1  THOIWflS,  28  R.  H.  TH0a)flS,30  %  K.  THOfflflS,  32  i  2 


EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET. 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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GENERAL 
THE 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SALT  LAP  HWSIC  DEflLEl{S, 

to  "         ity  and  Power. 

— AL.SO' 

BSTBV  PIANO.  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTKY  ORGANS,  2.50,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MDSIC  AND  BOOKS.  ■ 
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74    MAIN    STREET 

Catalogue  Free.. 


